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Red as a Rose is She. 


By THR AUTHOR OF “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER,’ 


CHaprerR XX, 


i. mountains stand still and drowsy in the sleepiness of midday. 
Through the mistiness of the air, the russet glories of the dying 
bracken blaze on their breasts : the oak-woods still keep their deep dusk 
green, but the sycamore has felt the kiss of winter, and is growing red and 
sere beneath it. The sun is reigning, sole despot of the sky, having 
banished every rebel cloud beyond the horizon’s limits. It is almost 
always fine weather when we are most miserable. Whatever poets 
say to the contrary, Nature is not sympathetic: rather is she very 
insolent to us in her triumphant, durable beauty. She loves to say to 
us, “Though you are weeping, my eyes are dry: though you are very 
sick and feeble, I am strong and fair: though you are most short- 
lived, here to-day and gone to-morrow, I am eternal, I endure.” 

In the meadow below the house, Jack’s sheep are browsing—the 
Cheviots that he was so proud of: down the stony, steep back-road 
the cart-horses come jogging, to be watered at the pool at the hill- 
foot. With shortened breath, and straining muscles, Esther runs 
fleetly past them, not daring to look into the “carter’s face. Through 
the gate, by the stables, and then the familiar little old house comes 
in sight, with its high-pitched roof and its old-fashioned chimney- 
pots. White pigeons are walking about on the gravelled sweep, 
bowing and scraping, and making love, with a formal solemnity 
worthy of Sir Charles Grandison. The Virginia creeper’s scarlet 
banners wave from the wall ; the hall-window is open; on the ledge 
lies a tabby cat, with one eye open and the other shut ; two cocks are 
crowing in emulous rivalry in the farmyard. Everything looks 
peaceful, happy, alive. Gathering a little feeble hope from these 
signs, Esther collects her small remnant of breath, and runs towards 
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the door. She has nearly reached it, when, stepping hastily out from 
the porch, one comes to meet her: one, but not the one: he will pass 
through that porch but once again, and then not of his own accord, 
but borne heavily on others’ shoulders. Unable to frame any speech, 
Esther looks up mutely in Brandon’s face (for it is he), and there reads 
her doom. ‘ He is dead—he is dead!” she sees written wetly on 
either eye. 

“ He is better off than we are,” says the young man, brokenly, taking 
hold of both her hands. 

She sits down heavily on the bench in the porch: what hurry is 
there now? After all, it is but a poor shabby remnant of us that 
Death gets when he makes his final claim upon us ; in most of us the 
greater, better part has died long before. Of Esther, three-fourths 
died as she sat on the oak-bench in the porch that autumn morning : 
breath remained, and blood still circulated through veins and arteries, 
and speech and hearing were left; but youth, and hope, and heart, 
died very suddenly and utterly, to come back to life again never any 
more. She sits staring vacantly at the seat opposite her for several 
minutes, and then speaks distinctly, almost loudly : “ How long ago ?” 

“ About eight,” answers Brandon, briefly and sadly, turning away 
his head to hide his womanish tears for the young fellow that fell 
asleep so gently in his arms, in the early morning, when other folks 
were waking. 

“What was it killed him ?” asks the girl, in the same hard clear 
voice. 

Bob looks at her in astonishment: he had been steeling himself 
against faintings, hysterics, a terrible scene of shrieks and wailings, 
but this conscious stony collectedness fills him with a fearful surprise. 

“Tt was diphtheria,” he answers, sorrowfully, taking her hand again 
and stroking it, while his hot tears fall thick upon it. 

She leaves it in his, passive as the hand of a statue, unknowing, 
indifferent, whether he held it or not. 

“Did he suffer much?” she inquires, lifting her lovely, hopeless 
eyes piteously to his face. 

“Not at the last,” answers Brandon, evasively, almost under his 
breath. 

Silence for a few seconds: the cocks are still crowing, the pigeons 
courting, the cat purring on the window-sill: Nature is fond of these 
horrible contrasts. 

Presently she speaks again: “ Why was not I sent for before ?” 
she asks, in a rough harsh whisper. 

“We telegraphed for you yesterday morning, the instant that we 
found there was any danger,” he replies, speaking very gently, but 
wincing a little under the reproach impli d in her question. 

* And it did not reach me till this morning. If I had had it when 
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I ought, I suppose I should have been in time to see him,” she says, 
with apathy, looking away towards the misty hill. 

“ He sent you his love,” says Brandon, struggling again with that 
same breaking in his voice. “ Dear fellow! he was quite happy !” 

“Was he?” she says, with the same vacant look. “I'll go to him.” 
As she speaks, she rises and moves towards the door. 

“You had better not,” he says hastily, laying his hand on her arm. 

“Why ?” inquires she, looking at him with perfect calmness; “are 
you afraid of my fainting or going into hysterics? You need not be ; 
it is only that I am not the least sorry that Jack is dead, and that I 
want to be.” 

“Tt is not that,’ le answers, earnestly ; “but—but—you know, 
dear. that it is a terribly infectious complaint.” 

“Ts it?” she answers, a ray of animation lighting up her haggard 
face. “I’m glad; perhaps God will let me catch it!” 

Seeing that she is resolute, he ceases trying to dissuade her. In the 
small dark hall, old Luath is lying on the rug; seeing Esther enter, 
he raises himself quickly, and goes to meet her, with heavy tail wagging 
and afiectionate eyes, on which age is written in blue dimness. Now 
that the master’s sister has come home, he is sure that the master 
cannot be far behind. He is waiting for him, waiting to walk round 
the farm; he has been waiting this long time, thinking that he has 
gone upon a journey; and so he has. But oh! Luath, it is a journey 
on which man may take neither horse nor dog, neither wife, nor sister, 
nor friend ; a journey on which some man, woman, or child is setting 
off every minute that beats; and whence no explorers return, with 
maps and charts and wondrous tales, to vaunt themselves of their 
exploits, and be extolled and praised as benefactors to their race. Let 
us hope that it is because they find that country most pleasant that 
they come not again. In the drawing-room, a canary is shrilling his 
loud sharp song: they have thrown a shawl over his cage to keep him 
quiet ; but through the shawl the sun pierces, and the bird’s keen clear 
jubilation goes up to meet it. How can he sing so very gaily now 
Jack is dead? At the room-door they pause. 

“Don’t come in! Id rather have him to myself, please,” Esther 
says, in a steady whisper. 

“Promise not to kiss him, Essie!” Brandon rejoins, very earnestly ; 
also, in a whisper, “ We cannot spare you too.” 

She takes no notice of this request, but, opening the door gently, 
enters the chamber, where the king of kings, and lord of lords, 
almighty Death—before whom we all grovelling do unwilling obeisance 
—is holding one of his myriad courts. It is but a small, slightly 
furnished room in which he is holding this one, but that concerns him 
but little. His majesty is so great that he ean afford to dispense with 
the adventitious adjuncts of pomp and circumstance. Without his 
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crown and sceptre, without his courtiers — Plague, Pestilence, and 
Famine—he is still very king and emperor. 
The window is open, but the white curtains drawn— 


* While through the lattice ivy shadows creep.” 


On the table stand physic-bottles—puny foils with which we fence 
with death—-and an open Bible, out of which Brandon, with shaking 
voice, and a weak dying hand held in his strong tender one, read the 
old comfurtable words that have soothed many a transit, to the young 
traveller who was setting out meekly, and not fearfully, in the autumn 
morning. Over the bed spreads a white sheet, and beneath it a 
formless form! 

Can that be Jack? Can that be Jack, lying still and idle in the 
bright midday ?—Jack, to whom the shelter of a house was ever irksome, 
who was up and about at cockerow, to whom all weathers were the 
same, and the bracing wind blowing about the heathery hills the very 
breath of his nostrils? A feeling of incredulity steals over her. She 
walks to the bed and turns down the sheet from the face, and the in- 
credulity deepens into incredulous awe. Oh, ye liars! all ye that say 
that sleep and death are alike! what kinship is there between the 
pliant relaxer of so!t limbs, the light brief slumber, that, at any trivial 
noise, a trumpeting gnat or distant calling voice, flies and is dissolved, 
and the grave stiff whiteness of that profoundest rest that no thousand 
booming cannons, no rock-rending earthquake, no earth-riving thunder- 
bolt; can break? It is an insult to that strong narcotic to liken any 
other repose to that he gives. They have crossed the young fellow’s 
hands upon his unheaving breast, meekly, as the hands of one that 
prayeth ; and laid sprigs of grey-flowered rosemary in them. She 
looks at him steadfastly, a great awful amazement in her dilated eyes. 
Is this the boy that whistled “I paddle my own canoe ”—whose step, 
glad and noisy, echoed about the stairs ?—the boy that sat and smoked 
at the study-window, with her fond head resting on his young slight 
shoulder ?—the boy that was worried about failing crops and barren 
laud ?—the boy whose laugh had a sincerer ring in it than any one 
else’s, who made so many jokes, and had such a light heart ? Can this 
be he—this white, awful, beautiful statue? Was ever crowned king, 
in purple and minever, half so majestical as he, as he lies on his 
narrow bed in the scant poor room, with that serene stern smile that 
only dead mouths wear on his solemn changed face ?—that smile that 
seems to say, “I have overcome! I know!” 


1 


Esther's love for Jack is great as love can be—greater than Jonathan's 
for David. greater than David's for Absalom ; and this pale prone figure 
is unearthly fair and grand ; but can she connect the two ideas ? What 
have they to say to one another? Can she realize that if this form be 
not her brother, neither will she find him again on the earth’s face, 
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though she seek him carefully with tears. For one instant it comes 
home to her; for one instant light darts into her soul—light keen and 
cruel as the forked lightning flash that, on some mirk night, glares 
blinding bright into a dark room, illumining every object as with the 
furnace-fires of hell! She sinks on her trembling knees by the bedside, 
and says, with dumb heart-wrung entreaty— 

“God! God! give him back to me, or let me go where he is!” 

But the great Lord that said once, “ Lazarus, come forth!” has 
said “ Come forth!” to never another since him. “ Lie thou still, till I 
call thee!” He says; and none durst move hand or foot. But since 
he cannot come to her, why should not she go to him? Has the disease 
that slew him spent all its force on that one slight frame? Is not there 
enough of it leit to kill her too? It was Juliet’s thought when she 
spake reproachingly to her dead Romeo, as she looked into the empty 
poison-cup— 

“Oh. churl! drink all and leave no friendly drop, 
To help me after——.” 


Suddenly Brandon’s beseeching words recur to her: “ Promise not 
to kiss him, Essie!” If she kiss him, he may give her the boon of 
death. Instantly she rises, and stooping over him, lays her tremulous 
warm lips on his still cheek. The unearthly awful cold of the contact 
between the dead and the living strikes a chilly shrinking along her 
veins and limbs; but not for that shrinking does she desist. Again 
and again she kisses him, driven on by that strong drear hope, saying 
moaningly, “ My boy! my boy !—give it me! give it me!” Then un- 
belief comes back. This is not Jack: he is somewhere else. She will 
find him by-and-by. This is very terrible, this present experience, 
but she catches herself thinking that she will tell Jack all about it 
when she sees him. To the incredulity succeeds a stupid apathy. 
She sinks down upon her knees again, with her elbows resting on the 
counterpane, and fixes her stony eyes upon the dead stripling ; watches 
him; looks at him steadfastly, without intermission; looks at “the 
shell of a flown bird,” as the old philosopher very grandly said. She 
does not know how long she means to stay there; she does not know 
how long she has already staid there ; when some one entering, lays his 
hand upon her shoulder, and says, with kindly gravity, “Come away, 
dear !” 

“T am doing no harm!” she answers dully, not moving her eyes. 

“Come, darling !” he says, not attempting to reason with her, but 
speaking in the coaxing tone one would use to a fractious sickly child. 

She answers neither “Ay” nor “No;” she neither resists nor 
consents, and so, half carrying, half leading, he takes her from the 
room, and they leave poor Jack lying all alone in his shroud, smiling 
sternly sweet. 
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Cuapren XXII. 


So the blinds are drawn down; a sort of notice that people putin their 
windows, saying, “ Do not look in, or you will see Death!” And the 
few neighbours round drive up and inquire how Miss Craven is, and 
are informed that she is pretty well. And the servants each do the 
other's work ; and there is a general interesting bouleversement in the 
household, and much chattering and crying and a stream of visitors 
in the kitchen. And Brandon goes hither and thither, taking upon 
himself all the drear work of arranging Jack’s final departure from his 
home among the manetiane, and kee ping pa bay his mother and sisters, 
who, armed with bibles, hymnals, and “Reflections for a Mourner,” 
are prepared to sally forth in proselytising ardour upon the conquest 
of Esther's soul. And Esther herself is, for the time, soulless as the 
fair marble mask in the quiet room upstairs. 
“ His lips are very mild and meek ; 
Though one should smite him on the cheek, 
Or on the mouth, he will not speak.” 


If any one were to smite her on lip or cheek, neither would she 
resent it or complain: she sits in an armchair, in the drawing-room, 
with her hands folded in her lap, and the servants bring her tea every 
half-hour (incessant tea being supposed to be the necessary accompani- 
ment of great grief), and reqnest her to “keep up.” So she sits in 
the armchair all day long—trying to be sorry, trying to weep. She 
has had Sarah in, and has made her tell her all the particulars of her 
brother's last hours ; has listened attentively while the woman—the 
easy tears streaming down her cheeks—relates how “Mr. Brandon 
was with poor nn or all along, irom the very first, and if he had 
been his own born brother, he could not have been kinder ;’ and how 
he lifted him up in his arms, and laid his head on his shoulder— 

“ Master could breathe easier so, poor dear young gentleman !—and he 
(master) had been so pleasant-spoken to the last, and had said, said 
he, ‘(iod bless you, old fellow! I’d have done as much for you, if I 
had had the chance; and how, about seven o'clock, he had atteel 
what o'clock it was—we all knew what that meant—and had then 
seemed to fall asleep in Mr. Brandon’s arms, and just as the clock 
struck eight, he gave a sigh—like that—and a sort of pleasant bit of 
x smile, and was gone all ina minute!” It is very touching, but it 
does not touch Esther. She rises and walks into the hall, ond looks 
at his greatcoat and his hat, and kisses his gloves, that seem to retain 
somewhat of the shape of the kind hands that once filled them. She 
thinks resolutely of how he has been her one friend throughout life ; 
thinks of the presents he gave her, and of how seldom he went to any 
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town, without bringing her some little remembrance back from it; 
thinks of that last five-pound note, so hardly spared, and yet so very 
gladly given; thinks of how poor he was, how slight, how young. 
But it is all no good; it seems to her like some pathetic tale about a 
stranger that she is telling herself. And the days pass, and she grows 
weak from inanition, but refuses all food. If she can be unnatural, 
horrible enough to feel hunger or thirst now Jack is dead, at all 
events she will not indulge her low nature; and so she eats not, and 
her pulse grows feeble, 


* And all the wheels of being sluw ¥” 


So it comes to pass that she falls sick and is carried up to bed, and 
lies there half in sleep, half in insensibility. And the mornings and the 
evenings go by, and Jack’s burial-day comes. They had hoped that it 
would have passed without her knowing, but it was not so. Now that 
he is leaving his home for this last time, he does not go light-springing 
down the stairs, as at other times, but with much tramping of strange 
feet, with purposed mufiling of strange voices. How can she fail to 
hear 
* The steps of the bearers heavy aud slow ?” 


Through all her trance it breaks: from her little latticed window, 
with her sick limbs trembling beneath her, and her miserable eyes 
nailed to the gaoler coffin, in whose strait custody her dead lies 
prisoned, she sees the drooped pall and the black-scarfed mourners. 
These mourners are but few, for Jack—though now awfuller than 
any absolutest monarch—was, in life, poor and of little consequence : 
the gap made by the extinction of that one young life is but narrow. 
Standing there, she feels a pang of bitter regret and anguish that 
there are not more people to be sorry for Jack. And so, being weak, 
the fountains of her soul are altogether broken up within her, and she 
falls to weeping mightily ; and, but for that weeping, she would, per- 
chance, have died, some say ; but I think not—for why should grief, 
being our natural element, kill us any more than water the fish, or 
air the bird ? 


Cnoapren XXII. 


Tnus the grave yawns for another victim, and having swallowed him, 
and a million more that same day, returns to its former state of in- 
satiable famished greed. It is a law—natural, wise, and comprehensible 
by the feeblest understanding—that all created beings, in which there 
is progressive life, must come forth, ripen, decay, and fall. But why, 
oh! why, in too many cases does the decay and fall forerun the 
ripening? Why is so many a worm permitted to gnaw out so many 
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a closed bud’s green heart? Why is the canker death allowed to 
pasture on so many an unblown life? Why are so many little toddling 
children, not yet come into the heritage of reason to which we are 
all by our human birth entitled, borne from their mothers’ emptied 
arms to their small short graves? Is it, as Hartley Coleridge very 
nobly, whether truly or untruly, said— 


“God only made them for his Christ to save ¥” 


Very wasteful is the mighty mother, knowing that her materials 
are inexhaustible. And so they lay Jack down in the wormy grave. 


“Bear, bear him along, 
With his few faults shut up lke dead flow’rets.” 


No one will ever abuse him or say anything ill-natured of him 
again; for to speak evil of the helpless, speechless, answerless dead, 
requires a heart as bad, a nature as cowardly vile, as his must be that 
foully murders a young child. And the mourners go home, and take 
off their hatbands and scarves, and give them to their wives to make 
aprons of. And old Luath lies in the hall, watching still, with eare 
attentively pricked at any incoming footstep, and hope drooping, as 
day droops too, begins to how] dismally towards sundown. 

And Esther—* You ought not to grieve for him; it is a happy 
change for him; he is in heaven!” So they had said to her weep- 
ingly, as people do say to us, when the desire of our eyes has left us ; 
but even as they spake them, she felt that they were but words, 
hollow and empty as the greetings in the marketplace with which 
we salute our indifferent acquaintance. Was she so sure that the 
change had been a happy one? It was a change from the known to 
the unknown, from moderate certain evils, and moderate probable 
good, to infinite possibilities of horror or blessedness. Where lay 
this heaven, this promised land, where we so confidently lodge our 
dead? Was it up above that highest bluest arch that looks in truth 
pure enough, and solid enough, to be the floor of some sweet elysium ? 
Ah! no! Human knowledge, that like a naughty, prying child, has 
found out at once so infinitely too much and too little, tells us that 
that skyey vault is but thin air. She thinks, shuddering —* What 
if heaven itself be but thin air? Js ct anywhere? What if its 
existence at all be but the fine-spun fancy of poor human hearts, that 
must needs frame for themselves some blessed definite hope, since real 
hope have they none? Is it a beautiful tender fraud practised by 
themselves upon themselves, to save them from the despair of the 
black vagueness into which they must send out their departed ones, 
and go ont themselves when life’s little day is over? Oh, light! 
light! When the great God said, ‘Let there be light!’ in the 
material world, why did not He say so too in the world of spirits ? 
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I know that my soul shall live for ever! I know that there is that 
within me over which the most insatiable of monsters, insatiabler than 
any slain in classic tale—a monster that turns beauty to unsightliness, 
whose handmaid is corruption, and whose drink is tears—has no 
power. But alas! alas! can I rejoice in my immortality, when I 
know not where, or under what conditions, thcse endless, endless eons 
will roll themselves away into the past ?” 


: se x 4 

“ We must bow beneath the rod,” says old Mrs. Brandon, nodding 
her head and her poke bonnet. It is the identical poke bonnet, and 
not another, in which she once paid her congratulatory visit. The 
summer sun has browned it a little, but otherwise it is in a state of 
high efficiency. ‘“ We must bow beneath the rod, knowing that it is 
a tender Father's hand that wields it.” 

“I suppose so,” answers Esther, listlessly. To her it seems a 
matter of indifference whose hand it was that inflicted such an im- 
medicable hurt, seeing that it has been inflicted by some one, and now 
yawns, a gaping rift in her soul, never to be assuaged by any balsam. 

“Suppose!” cries Miss Bessy, her long uncertain nose reddening 
a little, in her righteous zeal, at the slackness of Esther’s faith. 
“Surely, surely, if we are Believers, there can be no ‘ suppose’ in 
such a case.” 

‘“‘T did not mean to express any doubt,” Esther says, gently, but 
wearily. 

“ Suppose will not do us much good at the Last Day,” continues 
Miss Bessy, rather venomously. ‘“ Unless we can lay fast hold upon 
Jesus” (laying hold of a roll of paper to exemplify the tenacity of her 
own grasp *), “unless we have assurance that we are lect, where 
are we ?” 

“Tf it is any comfort to you, love, you know that you have our 
prayers,” says Mrs. Brandon, squeezing Esther’s hand. 

“ We have set apart a special day with several Christian friends,” 
says Bessy, with animation, “to wrestle in prayer for you, that this 
searching dispensation may be blessed to your conversion—that you 
may find the Lord.” 

“Thanks,” answers Esther, meekly, too broken-down to resent even 
the indignity of being set up on a metaphorical stool of repentance, 
amid a select circle of Miss Bessy’s Christian friends. 

“Tf we could send you anything from Plas Berwyn ” begins 
Mrs. Brandon. 

** Any books or leaflets,” interrupts Bessy. 

“ Any eatables, or anything of that kind,” amends her mother. “I 
daresay you have not been thinking much about housekeeping lately, 
my poor child; and you know, whenever you feel inclined to come to 

* A fact. 
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us for good, you will always find open hearts and open arms,” con- 
cludes the good old woman, suiting her action to her words, and folding 
Esther in a black bombazine embrace. 

“Thank you very much,” replies the girl, gratefully, her low sad 
voice almost smothered by her mamma-in-law’s bonnet-strings, amongst 
which her little disconsolate head is lying perdue. 

“ Ve are only broken cisterns, you should remember, mamma,” says 
Bessy, a little reprovingly of her parent's carnal materialism ; “leaky 
vessels, all of us! You should direct Esther to the one Ebenezer.” 

The race of Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar 
the Naamathite, is by no means extinct: if not in the male line, at all 
events in the female, it still survives in the person of many a Miss 
Bessy Brandon. 


Brandon has been busy all day with Jack’s lawyer: returning in 
the afternoon, he finds Esther sitting on the study-window ledge, on 
which she and Jack used to sit on summer nights, and watch the 
little feathery, plumy clouds sail along the sky’s sapphire sea; used 
to watch 


“'The large white stars rise one by one,” 


and speculate who lived in them, and what they were made of. Jack 
has entered into the ranks of the initiated, but she still sits and 
wonders. 

“Come out for a stroll, Essie,” says the young man, stooping over 
her till his yellow beard, curly as a bull’s forehead, almost touches 
her dark drooped head. 

“If you like,” she answers, indifferently ; and so drags herself slowly 
up, and walks away heavily to get ready. 

“Where shall we go?” inquires he, as they stand at the farmyard 
gate. ‘The callow Cochin chickens have grown up, and are stalking 
about, in all the dignity of long yellow legs and adolescence, under the 
frames of the corn-ricks. “ Where shall we go ?—to see my mother ?” 

“That would be returning her visit almost too promptly,” answers 
the young girl, with a weary smile; “it is not more than half an 
hour since they left this house.” 

“They! Were my sisters here too, then ?” inquires Bob, quickly ; 
his confidence in his sisters’ infallibility as to words and actions not 
being so perfect as in his mamma’s. “I hope their coming did not 
worry you much.” 

“ Nothing worries me now, 


bf 


she answers, calmly; “I defy anything 
to worry, or anger, or frighten me. Do you remember a line of 
Mrs. Barrett Browning’s? Oh no ; by-the-bye, younever read poetry— 


‘Fallen too low for special fear.’ 
That is exactly my case.” 
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“T never know the right sort of thing to say, don’t you know,” 
remarks Brandon, rather awkwardly, looking down, and poking about 
little pebbles with the end of his stick. ‘ But I had hoped that mother 
might have hit upon something that would have comforted you a little.” 

“She meant to, I am sure,” replies Esther, gravely. ‘She was 
very kind, and so were the girls, I suppose; only some of Bessy’s 
speeches rather reminded me of Eliphaz the Temanite’s, ‘Remember, 
I pray thee, who ever perished, being innocent? or where were the 
righteous cut off?” 

“«T wish to Heaven that Bessy could be possessed with a dumb devil !” 
says that young lady’s brother, looking up, red with sudden anger. 
“No one should ever have my leave to try and cast it out.” 

“Let us goto the common,” Esther says, abruptly, not heeding 
him. 


Cuarter XXIII. 

Tux common stretches, long and stony, at the top of the hill that backs 
Glan-yr-Afon. To reach it they have to climb through the waving 
woods, where the beeches and sycamores emulously cast down their 
crimson and amber leaves to strew the path before their feet. To 
reach it, they have to pass the woodman’s stone cottage, his pigstye, 
and his little yap-yapping rude dog. From the common you may 
look upwards or downwards—northwards, to the valley-head ; south- 
wards, to the sea. 

From among the scant brown mountain-erass, the limestone crops. 
frequent, in peaks, and slabs, and riven rock-fragments. Far down 
in chinks and crevices little black-stemmed ferns grow darkling, and 
over the rock’s rough face, the lichens, drab and yellow, make their 
little plans and charts. One may fancy some former people of strong 
giants sleeping very sweetly beneath those unchiselled tombstones, 
with their epitapls written out fairly in Nature’s hand, in green 
mosses aud rain-furrows. In spring the hill’s harsh front is crowned 
with a yellow splendour of gorse-flowers, but now a single blossom 
blows here and there de solate, just to hinder the old saying from being 
quite a lie. Below, in the valley, the mists roll greyly ; and out above 
them Nanllan church-spire rises, pointing heavenwards, as if showing 
the way to the dead flock gat} heved round its feet ; ; points heavenwards, 
like the finger of some sculptured saint. 

The autumn winds are piping bleakly, singing an ugly peevish 
dirge for the gone summer, bending the frost-seared brake-fern all 
one way, and with rough hands pushing back Robert and Esther, 
saying, “ This is our territory ; what brings you here ?” 

Esther shivers. 

“You are cold, I’m afraid,” says Brandon, anxiously, putting his 
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head on one side, not out of sentimentality, but in the endeavour to 
keep his hat on. 

“ Yes,” she answers, rapidly ; “and I’m glad of it. I should hute 
to feel warm and comfortable; I want to be cold, and faint, and 
miserable always. Do you know,” she continues, excitedly, laying 
her hand on his arm, “ yesterday I Jaughed ?—yes! Tactually laughed ! 
and it is only a fortnight since—wasn’t it horrible of me? I want 
the days and the weeks to go by quickly: I want it to be a long time 
since Jack died !” 

Brandon makes no answer—partly because he is utterly at a loss 
for a reply, partly because he is still wrestling with his hat. Presently 
they come to a disused quarry, where the quarrymen have hewn out 
rock-ledges into comfortable seats for them. The wind howls above 
them, angry and sad, and flings hither and thither the flowerless 
broom-spikes that look over the cliffs, but it cannot reach them. 

“Esther,” says Bob, taking up a sharp stone, and beginning to 
draw white lines on the rock’s smooth surface, “it seems as if I had 
no other occupation nowadays than to say disagreeable things to 
you, but I cannot help it: do you think you can bear to leave Glan- 
yr-Afon in three weeks or so ?” 

“Bear!” she repeats, bitterly; “I can bear anything—I have 
proved that already, I think. Any one that had had any feeling would 
have died of this ; but I—I sleep and eat as well as ever: I am like 
the baker who refused Christ the loaf—I cannot die !” 

“Hush !” he says, eagerly ; “don’t want to go before your time, or 
perhaps the Almighty might take you at your word.” 

There is silence for a moment or two, then Brandon speaks again: 
“At the end of three weeks you will come to us, then ?” 

No answer. 

Thinking that the wind has carried away his words, he repeats his 
question: “At the end of three weeks you will come to us, then ?” 

She turns her head round slowly. “Could not I live in some 
hovel by myself ?” 

He shakes his head. “Impossible! You see,” he says, speaking 
with slow reluctance, “he—poor dear fellow !—laid out a great deal 
of money on all the latest improvements in farming implements, and 
things of that kind, and they did not bring him anything back; they 
would have done, no doubt, if he had been given time,” he adds, 
quickly, afraid of seeming to cast the faintest slur upon the dead boy. 

“ You mean to say that I have no money—that I am a beggar,” she 
says, fixing her clear steadfast eyes upon him: and in them is none of 
that dismay that her words seem to imply. 

“JT mean to say,” he answers, heartily, “that henceforth you are to 
be one of us, and that we are very, very glad of it.” 

She does not say “Thank you;” she neither assents nor refuses 
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she only looks away, and watches the distant trees tossing violent arms, 
in riotous fight with the wind. 

Something in her manner makes Brandon uneasy. “ It is agreed, 
then ?” he asks, eagerly. 

No reply. 

‘‘ Why don’t you answer me, Esther?” (with a slight natural im- 
patience in his tone). 

She turns her face slowly round towards him—a face paled by her 
late agonies, thinned by long fastings, and by thousands of great tears. 
“Because,” she replies, “I have one friend in the world now; and 
when I have answered you, I shall have none!” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Tf I were to come to you, I should come as your supposed future 
wife, shouldn't 1? Well! I should be an impostor.” 

A great sickening fear whitens his brown face, but he contains him- 
self, and speaks quietly: “Do you think I meant to bargain with you? 
Do you think I meant to make a profit for myself out of your troubles? 
What have I ever done to make you think me so mean ?” he asks, re- 
proachfully. 

She draws a heavy sighing breath. “ Why am I beating about the 
bush?” she says, chiding herself; ‘it must out, sooner or later! 
Oh, Bob! Bob! if I had it in me to be sorry about anything, I should 
be sorry about this!” 

“ About what?” he asks, cruelly excited. “Look this way, Esther. 
Is it—is it what I have been afraid of all along ?” 

Her head sinks in shamed dejection on her breast. “ Yes, it is,” she 
answers, faintly. 

There will be a great storm at sea to-night; the gulls are circling 
about, calling wildly to one another—here, twenty miles inland. 

“ Who is it?” asks Bob, in a husky whisper, presently. 

She sighs again, profoundly. “Do you remember,” she says, “ be- 
fore I went to the Gerards’—how many hundred years ago was that ?— 
your saying one day that you wished they had not got a son, and my 
laughing at you about it? Well! you were right !—it is he!” 

Brandon turns away his head, speaks not, nor gives any sign. It 
is in silence that a good brave man meetliest takes his deathblow. 

“T don’t think he would have cared much about me, if I had let him 
alone,” says Esther, taking a sort of gloomy pleasure in painting her- 
self as black as possible. 

There is a pause—a pause, during which Brandon is fighting one of 
those duels in which most men have to engage at least once in their 
lives—the duel with a mortal agony, that says, tauntingly, “I am 
your master! I have conquered you!” to which one that is valiant 
makes answer, “ You are strong, you are terrible; but you are not my 
master. I will keep you under!” 
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“You will go to him then, of course, instead of coming to us?” he 
says, presently, speaking in some one else’s voice (for it certainly is not 
his own), and keeping his head turned away ; for no one is willing to 
parade their death-pangs before others’ eyes. 

She laughs derisively. “Go to him! Hardly! I should get but 
an indifferent welcome if I did: You know I never told him a word 
about you—ladylike and honourable of me, wasn’t it ?—but some 
one else did him that good oflice; and now, if he were to see me 
falling over the edge of that cliff, he would not put out a finger to 
save me. That is his sort of love!” She ends, bitterly, “And L think 
he is right.” 

Another longer silence. Brandon is wrestling with that adversary of 
his, that deadly anger and pain; that riotous, tigerish jealousy, that 
makes us all murderers for the time, in thought at least; that mad, 
wild longing——madder, wilder than any love ardour, than any paroxysm 
of religious zeal—to have his hands, for one moment of strong ecstasy, 
about the throat of the rich man that has robbed him of his one ewe 
lamb. The sweat of that combat stands cold upon his brow, but he 
overcomes. After awhile he speaks gently, as one would speak to a 
little sick child: ‘‘ Were you very fond of him, Esther ?” 

“T suppose so,” she answers, with reflective calmness, looking 
straight before her. “I must have been, or I should not have said and 
done the mean things I did. I should not have degraded myself into 
begging him to take me back again, when I might as well have begged 
of this rock” (thrusting her soft hand against it) ‘‘ to turn to grass and 
flowers. He told me that he would never forgive me, either in this 
world or the next! I thought it very dreadful at the time, but I 
don’t much care now whether he forgives me or not.” 

“Have you forgotten him so completely already?” asks Bob, for- 
getting his own misery for the moment, in sheer blank amazement. 

“Forgotten him !”—she repeats, thoughtfully. ‘No, not that! not 
that! I might as well try to forget myself. I remember every line of his 
face, his voice and his ways, and every word he said almost; but if I 
were to see him standing close to us here, I should not feel the slightest 
inclination to go to him, or to call to him to come to me. I feel all 
dead everywhere.” They remain in the same attitude for several 
minutes, neither of them stirring nor uttering a word. ‘Then Esther 
speaks, with a certain uneasy abruptness. “ Well!” she says, “I am 
waiting !—waiting for you to call me a murderess and a bad woman, and 
all the other names that St. John gave me, on much less provocation. 
Make haste!” she says, with a nervous, foreed langh; “I am in a 
hurry to hear that I have succeeded in getting rid of my last friend. 
Quick! quick !—tell me that you hate me, and have done with it !” 

“ Hate you!” he repeats, tenderly ; his brave voice trembling a little 
in spite o of himself, and the meekness of a great heroism ennobiing his 
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face. “ You, poor soul! Why should I hate you because another man is 
better and more loveable than I, and because you have eyes to see it 7” 

The eyes he speaks of turn upon him, wide and startled, in astonished 
disbelief of his great generosity. 

“You don’t understand !” she says, quickly. “ You don’t take it in. 
I was engaged to him ; I was going to marry him, and all the time I 
never once mentioned your name to him, of my own accord; and 
when he asked me about you, I said you were only a common 
acquaintance. You must hate me!” she ends, vehemently; “dont 
pretend that you don’t !” 

“Hush!” he answers sorrowfully, but very gently, “that is non- 
sense! I don’t even hate him; at least” (pausing a moment, to 
thrust down and trample under foot one more spasm of that intolerable 
burning jealousy)—“at least, I try not. It was my own fault. I 
knew all along that I was poor, and stupid, and awkward, that I had 
nothing but sheer love to give you, a and I hoped against hope that 
that might win you at last. We all set our affections upon some one 
thing, I suppose,” he says, with a patient, pitiful smile, “and I daresay 
it is all the better for us in the end that we > don't often get it; but 
oh, love! love! you might have told me!” ‘hen his resolution 
veal cs a little, and, covering his face with his hands, he groans aloud, 
in a man’s dry-eyed agony—how much awfuller to see than a woman’s 
facile tears, that flow indifferent! y for a dead pet dog, or a dead hus- 
band! Esther sits looking at him during several minutes, awestruck, 
as a child that has made a grown-up person cry; then one of those 
quick impulses that carry some women away seizes her. 

“ Bob!” she says, putting her sweet mouth close to his ear, while her 
gentle vibrating voice thrills down to his stricken soul, “I have been 
very bad to you, but I will make up for it!” 

“Will you?” he says, looking up with a mournful, sceptical smile ; 
“how ?” 

“Tl marry you, if you'll have me, and make a very good wife to 
you,” she says, simply, with unblushing calmness, eyelids unlowered, 
and voice unwavering. 

“Child!” he cries, “ you are very generous, but do you think I can- 
not be generous too? ” 

“Tt is not generosity,” she says, eagerly; “I wish to marry you!” 
He shakes his head sadly. ‘ ‘You don’t know what you are saying,” 
he answers, taking her little hand between both his—holding it 
almost fatherly, in a tender prison. ‘ You don’t know what marriage 
is. You don’t understand that a union so close with a person you 
don’t love would be infinitely worse than being tied to a dead body ; 

the one could not last very long, the other might for years.” 

She looks at him silently, with her grave innocent eyes, for -an 
instant or two, while she tries to go down to the depths of her own 
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heart—tries to feel something besides that numb vague indifference to 
everything. “If I don’t love you,” she says, doubtfully, “I love 
nobody: I like you better than anyone else in the world! Didn't 
Jack die in your arms?” she says, breaking out into sudden violent 
tears. ‘“Wasn’t his head resting on your shoulder when he went 
away? Oh dear, dear shoulder!’ she cries, kissing it passionately. 
“ How can I help loving you for that ?” 

At the touch of her soft mouth, that has been to him hitherto, 
despite his nominal betrothal, a sealed book, his steadfast heart begins 
to pulse frantically fast: if a river of flame instead of blood were 
poured through his veins, they could not have throbbed with an insaner 
heat: his sober head swims as one that is dizzy with strong drink ; 
reels in the overpowering passion of a man that has not frittered away 
his heart in little bits, after our nineteenth-century fashion, but has 
east it down, whole, unscarred by any other smallest wound, at one 
woman’s feet. Oh, if he might but take her at her word! Or, if 
there must be no marriage between them, why may not there be a 
brief sweet marriage of the lips? It would do her no harm—since 
kisses, happily for the reputation of ninety-nine hundredths of the 
female world, leave no mark—and it would set him for an instant on a 
pinnacle of bliss that would equal him with the high gods. 

But the paroxysm is short. Before she who has caused it has 
guessed at its existence, it is put down, held down strongly. Women 
are very often like naughty children, putting a lighted match to a 
train of gunpowder, and then surprised and frightened because there 
is an explosion. 

“You are deceiving yourself,” he says, speaking almost coldly. 
“You think you like me, because I happened to be the last person 
that was with the dear fellow that’s gone—because you knew that I 
was gricved about him too; but think of me as you thought of me 
when you were at the Gerards’, and you'll know how much you love 
me for myself.” 

“Love!” she repeats, dreamily—“ love! love!” saying over and 
over again the familiar common word, until by very dint of frequent 
repetition it grows unfamiliar, odd, void of meaning. “I have used 
up all I ever had of that: perhaps I never had much, but I think 
you the very best man that ever lived. Is not that enough to go 
upon ?” 

He shakes his head with a slight smile. “ Worse and worse! that 
would be a difficult character to live up to. No!” he says, looking at 
her, with the nobility of an utter seli-abnegation in his sorrowful blue 
eyes. “I will never marry you, Essie! never !—I swear it! If you 
were to go down on your knees to me, I would not: I should deserve 
that God should strike me dead if I could be guilty of such unmanly 
selfishness !” 
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“You refuse me then?” she says, with a sigh of half-unconscious 
relief. “Was ever such a thing heard of? And I have not even 
the satisfaction of being able to be angry with you.” 

“T refuse you!” he answers, steadily, taking her two little hands 
in his. ‘ But—look at me, dear,and believe me—as I gaid to you 
before, so I say now, I shall love you to-day, and to-morrow, and 
always!” 

The two young people sit silent; each looking down, as it were 
with inner eyes, on the wreck of their own destiny—wrecked already ! 
though their ships have so lately left the port. The vapours still curl 
about the dun hills: the clouds stoop low, as if to mingle with their 
sister mists. With many a sigh, and with many a shiver, the trees 
shower down the ruddy rain of their leaves: earth is stripping her fair 
body for her winter sleep. Then Brandon speaks : 

“ Promise .me one thing, Essie !” 

“ Anything almost!” 

“That this—this—ta//i: we have had shall make no difference as to 
your coming to us.” 

“What!” she cries, suddenly springing to her feet, tears of remorse 
and mortification rushing to her eyes. “After having done you the 
worst injury a woman can do a man, am I to be indebted to you for 
daily bread—for food, and clothes, and firmg? How much lower do 
you wish me to fall? Have you no pity on me?” 

“You are misstating the case,” he says, quietly, his downcast eyes 
fixed on a little fern that, with his stick, he is updigging from its 
strait home between two neighbour rocks: “you will be indebted to 
me for nothing; I shall not even be there; I shall-have gone back to 
Bermuda.” 

“Gone!” she repeats, blankly. “Are you going too? Is everybody 
going away from me? And do you think,” she continues, passionately, 
“that it will be easier for me to lie under such an obligation to your 
mother and sisters than to you? Is not it always harder to say 
‘Thank you! to a woman than to a man? And would not I immea- 
surably rather sell matches, or hot potatoes at the street-corners, than 
do either ?” 

He smiles slightly, yet very ruefully withal. “My darling!” he 
says, looking wistfully at her noble head and delicate, thoroughbred 
face, “you are a great deal too pretty to sell hot potatoes, or matches 
either ; bread-winners should not have faces like yours!” 

“That is bad reasoning,’ she answers, trying to laugh; “if I am 
pretty, people will be more likely to buy my wares. Oh Heavens!” 
she cries, throwing up her eyes to the dark wrack driving overhead, 
“what business have people to bring children into the world only to 
starve, or to sponge upon others? There ought to be an Act of Parlia- 
ment against it! Oh, why—why is not one allowed to have a look 
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into life before one is born—to have one’s choice whether one will 
come into it at all or no? But, if one had, who would come ?—who 
would ?” 

“TI would,” answers Bob, stoutly. “I don’t think the world is half 
a bad place, though it is the fashion to abuse it nowadays, and though 
it does do one some curiously dirty turns now and then. But after 
all,” he adds, very gravely, “ bad or good, no one can accuse it of last- 
ing long, and there’s a better at the other end of it.” 

“Or a worse,” says Esther, gloomily. ‘ Who knows? One cannot 
fancy the world without one, can one?” she continues, following out 
her own train of ideas. ‘One knows that, not long ago, there was, 
and not long hence there wil be, no I; but one cannot realize it!” 

“Why should one bother one’s head trying?” says Bob, with 
philosophy. 

“The leaves seem to come out in the spring,” she continues, 
musingly, without heeding him; “ the winds to blow, and the birds to 
sing, all with some reference to oneself : one cannot understand their 
all going on when oneself has stopped !” 

Reflections of this character are not much in Bob’s way. _Pensive 
musings upon the caducity of the human race are, generally, rather 
feminine than masculine. A woman dreams over the shortness of life, 
while a man crowds it with doings that make it, in effect, long. 

srandon turns the conversation back into a more practical channel. 

“Have you any friends that you have known longer than you have 
us, Essie ?” 

“ None.” 

“Any to whom. it would be less irksome to you to lie under an 
obligation, as you call it ?” 

“None.” 

“Any that you like better, in short 

“None,” she answers, with a little impatience, as if, in a way, 
ashamed of her own destitution. ‘Good or bad, I have no friends, 
none, and you know it.” 

He looks at her with a sort of shocked amazement. “Good God! 
what is to become of you, then ?” he asks, bluntly. 

~ “JT don’t know.” 

“ How are you to live?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Have you never once thought about it ?” 

“Never. I thought that we,” she says, her lips beginning to quiver 
piteously, and her faithful thoughts, that never wander far from it, 
straying back to the new bare grave, where one half of that “we” lies 

sleeping—“I thought that we should have lived to be old together : 
most people live to be old!” 
A great yearning pity—purer, nobler, with less of the satyr and 
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more of the god in it, than in any access of human passion between 
man and woman—seizes him as he looks at her, sitting there so 
forlorn, with one thin hand lifted to shield her weary purple-lidded 
eyes, that have grown dim with weeping for “her boy.” 

“Poor little soul!” he says, compassionately ; and he takes, with 
brotherly intimacy, the other hand, that lies listless in her lap, and 
lays fond lips upon it. 

When one is on the verge of a burst of crying, a harsh word may 
avert the catastrophe, but a kind one inevitably precipitates it. With 
how unjust, unreasonable a hatred does one often regard the person 
who ill-advisedly speaks that kind word! As for Esther, she buries 
her face on his shoulder and begins to sob hysterically. Her hat falls 
off, and her bare defenceless head leans on his breast, while the antumn 
wind wafts one long lock of her scented hair against his face. She has 
forgotten that he was her lover, has forgotten that he is a man: she 
remembers only that he is a friend, which is a sexless thing—that he is 
the one being that cares about her, in all the great, full, crowded 
world. Despite the utter abandonment of her attitude, despite the 
clinging closeness of her soft supple form to his, he feels none of 
the “painful stings of passion, that so lately beset him, They are 
tamed, for the moment, by a nobler emotion: they dare as little assail 
him now, as they dare assail the holy saints in Paradise. With any 
other man, such abandonment might have been dangerous: with him 
she is safe. He lays his kind broad hand on her ruffled head, and 
strokes it, just as Jack used to do, in the pleasant days before he went. 

“Come to us, Essie!” he says, with persuasive tenderness; “ we'll 
be good to you: we won't plague you; you would have come to us as 
my wife, why won't you come as my sister ?” 

“Because I like buying things better than being given them!” 
she answers, vehemently, though still incoherent from her tears. “If 
I had come as your wife, I should have given you something in 
exchange—myself, body and soul, my whole life. It would have been 
of no value really, but you would have thought it something; as your 
sister, I shall give you absolutely nothing !” 

“Child! child! why are you so proud ?” he asks, with mournful 
reproachfulness. “ Why are you so bent on standing alone? Which of 
us can stand alone in this world? We all have to lean upon one 
another, more or less, and the strongest of us upon God !” 

“Yes, I know that!—I know that!” she answers, hastily; “but I 
would far rather beg, and have to be obliged to any common stranger 
that I had never seen before, and that most probably I should never 
see again, than to you. With them I should, at all events, start fair: 
I should have no old debts to weigh me down ; but to you I owe so 
much already, that I am racking my brain to ‘think how I can pay 
some part of it, instead of contracting new ones.” 

x 2 
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“You would contract no new ones,” he rejoins, earnestly ; “on the 
contrary. Essie, you told me just now that you would be very glad to 
be able to make up to me for any pain you may have made me suffer : 
now is your time !—now is your opportunity !” 

“How?” she sobs, lifting up her head, and speaking with a slow 
plaintive intonation. “You will be at the other side of the world, 
thousands of miles away! How will it affect you ?” 

“T shall be at the other side of the world,” he answers, steadily ; 
“better that I should be so! better so! But do you think that my 
being so far away will make it pleasanter for me to think of the one 
creature I love above all others on the face of the earth, starving, or 
worse than starving, at home ?” 

“ Worse than starving!” she repeats, opening her great wide eyes 
in astonishment. ‘“ What can be worse than starving? Oh! I see 
what you mean” (a light breaking in upon her, and the colour flushing 
faintly into her face). ‘‘ You think I should go to the bad—do something 
disgraceful, if I ha1 nobody to look after me: I am sorry that you 
have such a bad opinion of me, but I don’t wonder at it,” she ends, 
with resigned depression. 

“T have no bad opinion of you!” he answers, eagerly ; “but I know 
the end that women, originally as pure and good as you, have come to 
before now. I know how hard it is for a beautiful poor girl to live 
honestly in this world, how frightfully easy to live déshonestly !” 

“Well!” she says, recklessly ; “and if I did live dishonestly, what 
matter ?‘Whom have I got to be ashamed of me ? whom have I got to 
disgrace ?” 

Brandon looks inexpressibly shocked. “Hush!” he says, putting 
his hand before her mouth; “you don’t know what you are saying! 
For Heaven's sake, talk in that strain to noone but me! Any one that 
knew you less well than I do might misunderstand you.” 

She looks up at him, half frightened. “ One does say dreadful things 
without intending it,” she says, apologetically ; “but I only meant to 
express, as forcibly as possible, how little consequence it was what 
happened to me.” 

“For God’s sake, word it differently then!” he says, almost sternly ; 
“or, better still, don’t say it or think it at all! It is morbid, and it is 
not true. If it is of no consequence to any one else what becomes of 
you, it is of intense, unspeakable consequence to me: how many times 
must I tell you that before you mean to believe it ?” 

“To you! in Bermuda?” she says, with a little doubting sigh. 

“Yes, to me, in Berinuda,” he answers, firmly. “ Perhaps you think 
that it was only because I looked upon you as my own, my property, 
that I took so great an interest in you: it was not as mine, it was as 
yourself, that 1 cared about you. You are yourself still, though you 
are not nor ever will be mine.”’ 
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Then, like Guinevere’s, “ his voice brake suddenly.” 


“ Then, as a stream, that spouting from a cliif 
Fails in mid-air, but gathering at the base, 
Remakes itself and flashes down the vale, 
Went on in passionate utterance.” 


“Essie! they say that women are more capable of self-sacrifice than 
men. Prove it tome now! Sacrifice this pride of yours; consent to 
the one thing that would make me leave England with almost a light, 
instead of such a heavy heart !” 

She is silent for a minute or two, halting between two opinions ; 
hesitating, struggling with herself: then she speaks, rapidly, but not 
easily— 

“TI cannot, Bob—I cannot! Ask me anything, not quite so hard, 
and I'll do it! Just think how young I am, seventeen last birthday ! 
I have probably forty or fifty more years to live; do you wish me 
to promise to be a pensioner for hulf a century on your mother's 
charity ?” 

He does not answer. 

“Don’t be angry with me for having a little self-respect !” she cries, 
passionately, snatching his hand. “I will go and stay with your 
people till I have found something to do, if they will have me. I will 
get your mother to help me in looking for work; I will take her 
advice in everything, do whatever she tells me; I will do anything— 
anything in life to please you, except—— ” 

“ Except the one thing I wish,” he answers, sadly and coldly. 

“Tf you speak in that tone, I shall have to promise you anything,” 
she says, despairingly ; “but it will only be perjury, for I shall infal- 
libly break my promise again. Why should not I work ?” she goes on, 
in a sort of indignation at his silence. “Am I a cripple, or an idiot ? 
Let me wait till I am either one or the other, before I come upon the 
parish !” she says, with the bitter pride of poverty; “at all events, 
let us call things by their right names.” 

“As you will,” he answers, deeply wounded. “If you take it asa 
great indignity to be offered a home with the oldest friends you have 
in the world, of course I can say no more; but oh, child! you are 
wrong—you are wrong !” 


Cuarren XXIV. 
Ir is Sunday evening. Miss Craven has beea to church for the 
first time since her bereavement, as people call it. She bas displayed 
her crape in all its crisp funeral newness before the eyes of the 
Plas Berwyn congregation. Also, she has been made the subject of 
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conversation, over their early dinner, between the imbecile rector and his 
vinegar-faced, bob-curled wife ; the latter remarking how unfortunately 
unbecoming black was to poor Miss Craven—really impossible to tell 
where her bonnct ended and her hair began; and how lucky it was 
for her that people did not wear mourning for as long a time as they 
used—three months being ample nowadays, ample for a brother! 
Esther has sat in their pew for the first time alone: she has looked at 
Jack’s prayer-book, at his vacant corner under the dusty cobwebbed 
window, with eyes dryly stoic; she has walked firmly after service 
down the church-path, past a grassless hillock, where he who was 
her brother lies, dumbly submitting to the one terrific, changeless law 
of decay—the law that not one of us can face, as applying to our- 
selves, without our brains reeling at the horror of it. Oh! thrifty, 
harsh Nature! that, without a pang of relenting, unmixes again those 
cunningest compounds that we call our bodies—makes the freed 
elements that formed them pass into new forms of life—makes us, who 
erewhile walked upright, godlike, fronting the sun, communing with 
the high stars—makes us, I say, creep many-legged in the beetle, 
crawl blind in the worm ! 

It is evening now, and Esther sits, in her red armchair, peside the 
drawing-room fire, alone again. The wind comes banging every 
minute against the shuttered French window, as one that boisterously 
asks to be let in; the ivy-leaves are dashed against the pane, as one 
that sighingly begs for admittance. Every now and then, the young 
girl looks round timidly over her shoulder, in the chill expectation of 
seeing a death-pale spirit-face gazing at her from some corner of the 
room ; every now and then she starts nervously, as a hot cinder drops 
from the grate, or as the small feet of some restless mouse make a 
hurry-skurrying noise behind the wainscot. As often as she can 
frame the smallest excuse, she rings the bell, in order to gather a little 
courage from the live human face, the live human voice, of the servant 
that answers it. 

Around Plas Berwyn also the wind thunders—against Plas Berwyn 
windows also the ivy-leaves fling themselves plaintively ; but there 
the resemblance ends. ‘The steady light from the lamp outblazes the 
uncertain, fitful fire-gleams: at Plas Berwyn there are no ghost- 
faces of the lately dead to haunt the inmates of that cheerful room. 
They are all sitting round the table on straight-backed chairs—no 
lolling in armchairs, no stealing of furtive naps on the Sabbath— 
sitting rather primly, rather puritanically, reading severely good 
books. ‘To Bob's palate, the Hedley Vicarsian type of literature is as 
distasteful as to any other young man of sound head and good 
digestion, but he succumbs to it meekly, to please his mother; if 
Sunday came éwice a week, I think he would be constrained to rebel. 
From the kitchen, the servants’ voices sound faintly audible above the 
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howling wind, singing psalms. The family are divided between prose 
and poetry. Miss Brandon is reading a sermon ; her sister a hymn. 
Here it is :— 


_* 
Medians a2 ens 


THE FIRM BANK *. 


“I have a never-failing bank, 
A more than golden store ; 
No earthly bank is half so rich. 
How can I, then, be poor ? 


J “Tis when my stock is spent and gone, 
And I without a groat, 
; I’m glad to hasten to my bank, 


And beg a little note. 


“Sometimes my banker, smiling, says, 
‘Why don’t you oftener come ? 
And when you draw a little note, 
Why not a larger sum ? 


** Why live so niggardly and poor /— 
Your bank contains a plenty ; 

i Why come and take a one-pound note 
When you might have a twenty ? 





“* Yea, twenty thousand, ten times told. 
Is but a trifling sum 
To what your Father hath laid up, 
Secure in God his Son.’ 


espialeaiee ito 


* Since, then, my banker is so rich, 
I have no cause to borrow: 
V’ll live upon wy cash to-day, 
And draw again to-morrow. 


* T’ve been a thousand times before, 
And never was rejected ; 
4 Sometimes my banker gives me more 
Than asked for, or expected. 


** Sometimes I’ve felt a little proud, 

I’ve managed things so clever ; 

But, ah! before the day was done 
I’ve felt as poor as ever! 


“Sometimes, with blushes in my face 
Just at the door I stand ; 
1 know if Moses kept me back, 
I surely must be damned. 


: * 1 know my bank will never break— 
No! it can never fall! 

The Firm—Three Persons in one God! 
Jehovah—Lord of All!” 


* A real Revivalist hymn. 
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A charming mixture of the jocose and the familiar, isn’t it ? 

“Mother,” says Bob, rather abruptly, looking up from a civil- 
spoken, pleasant little work, entitled, “Thou Fool!” which he is 
perusing (it is generally an understood thing that conversation is not 
to be included among the Sabbath evening diversions at Plas Berwyn) 
—“Mother, do you know I don’t think I shall try for extension, 
after all ?” 

The gold-rimmed spectacles make a hasty descent from their 
elevation upon Mrs. Brandon’s high thin nose. 

“ Dear Bob! why not?” 

“Because I don’t see why I should,” he answers, frankly. “I’m 
perfectly well: why should I shirk work any more than any other 
fellow? Imight say that I prefer a cool climate toa hot vapour- 
bath, English winds to oily calms, but I don’t suppose that I am 
singular in that!” 

“My dear boy!” says the old woman, tremulously, stretching out 
her withered hand across the table to him,—* why did you ever go 
into that dreadful profession? Why did not you enter the ministry, 
like your dear father, as I so much wished you to do?” 

“T'm very glad I didn’t, mother!” replies the young man, bluntly ; 
“JT should have been a fish sadly out of water, and, after all, I hope 
that Heaven will not be quite so full of black coats that there will 
not be room for one or two of our colour.” 

“Have you told Essie?” inquires his eldest sister, joining in the 
conversation. 

“ Yes, she knows.” 

“ Will she be ready to go with you on such short notice ?” 

“he.” 

‘You'll leave her behind, then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“J thought you always had such a horror of long engagements ?” 

“So Ihave, but—but” (involuntarily lowering his voice, and lifting 
“Thou Fool !” to be a partial shade for his face)—“ there is no engage- 
ment between us now!” 

Six startled eyes fix themselves upon his face. “What!” ery three 
simultaneously shrill female voices. “‘ No engagement! Has she thrown 
you over ?” 

“He.” 

“Have you thrown her over ?” (with an astonied emphasis on the 
pronouns). 

“No.” 

“ Have you quarrelled, then ?” 

“No, we haven't,” answers Bob, wincing. “Poor little child! 
one would hardly choose such a time as this to quarrel with her. 
Cannot you understand two people coming to the conclusion 
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that they are better apart; better as friends than as—as—anything 
else ?” 

His three comforters stare at one another in bewilderment ; then 
his parent speaks, shaking her head oracularly : 

“Tm afraid I see how it is, Bob ; you have found out that this un- 
fortunate girl is, in some way, unworthy of you, and you are too 
generous to confess it, even to us.” 


Bob dashes down “Thou Fool!” in a fury, and his blue eyes shine 
with quick fire. 


“ Mother, do you call that the ‘ charity that thinketh no evil’? I tell . 


you, Essie is willing to marry me to-morrow, but I——” 

“ But you are nof willing!” interrupts the domestic pack, bursting 
again into full ery. 

“Tell us something a little more probable, Bob, and we'll try and 
believe it,” subjoins Bessy, with a small curling smile. 

“Tt is a matter of perfect indifference to me whether you believe me 
or not,” replies the young man, sternly; keeping under, with great 
difficulty, an unmanly longing to box Miss Bessy’s ears. “I only tell 
you, upon my honour, that Essie is willing to marry me, and that I 
-—solely for her own sake, solely because I know that an inferior 
being cannot make a superior one happy—am not willing.” 

‘“‘And a very good thing too,” cries Bessy, viciously. “I always 
thought you were singularly ill-suited to one another; I always said 
so to mamma and Jane. Didn't I, mamma ?—didn’'t I, Jane? ‘Can 
two walk together except they be agreed ?’ you know.” 

“Girls,” says poor Bob, harried almost beyond endurance, and 
addressing his sisters by the conveniently broad appellative which 
covers everything virgin between the ages of six and a hundred— 
“Girls, would you mind going into the dining-room for a few minutes ? 
I want to speak to mother alone.” 

The “ girls” look rebellious, but their rebellion does not break out 
into open mutiny. Rising, they comply with his request. 

“Of course, what most nearly concerns our only brother cannot 
be supposed to have any interest for ws,” says Bessy, leaving her sting 
behind, like a wasp, and shutting the door with as near an approach 
to a bang as her conscience will admit. 

As soon as they are well out of the room, Bob comes and sits at his 
mother’s feet, and lays his head on her lap, as he used to do when he was 
a very little boy. She passes her fingers fondly through his curly hair. 

“This is a severe trial, my dear boy,” she says, a little tritely ; 
“but take an old woman’s word for it; look for comfort in the right 
direction, and you'll surely, swrely find it!” 

“I don’t want comfort,” answers Bob, pluckily ; he having by no 


means exiled his sisters in order to pule and whimper over his own 
woes. “J do yery well.” 
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‘“‘T thought you had come to your old mother for consolation,” 
answers his parent, a little aggrievedly: naturally somewhat disap- 
pointed at being balked of the office of Paraclete, so dear, to every 
woman’s heart; ‘if not, what was it that you wanted to talk to me 
ubout that you did not wish your sisters to hear ?” 

“About her!” he answers, emphatically, lifting up his head, and 
reading her face earnestly. ‘TI didn’t wish her to be the mark for any 
more of Bessy’s sneers. I wonder,” he says, a little bitterly, “that 
she who is always talking about ‘our Great Exemplar’ does not 
recollect that He never sneered at any one.” 

“Did you say that it was Esther Craven that you wished to speak 
to me about ?” inquires Mrs. Brandon, rather coldly. 

“Mother,” he says, passionately, “she has not a farthing in the 
world! Whats to become of her ?” 

“Any one that my dear son takes an interest in will always be 
welcome to a home with me, for as long as they like to avail them- 
selves of it,” says the old lady, primly. 

He shakes his head. 

“She would not come,” he says, despondently ; “she is too proud: 
she hates to be beholden to any one: she is bent on working for her 
own living.” 

“And a very proper resolution, too,” replies his mother, stoutly, her 
heart being steeled against Esther by a latent conviction that that 
fair false maid has dealt unhandsomely by her son. “ Providence is 
always more willing to help those that help themselves.” 

“ How can she help herself?” cries Esther’s champion, indignantly. 
“What sort of work are those little weak hands, that little inexpe- 
rienced head, fitted for 2” 

“Women with hands as weak and heads as inexperienced have 
toiled for their daily bread before now, I suppose,” rejoins Mrs. Bran- 
don, with a certain hardness, foreign to her nature, and arising from 
that spirit of contradiction, innate in us all, which makes us look coldly 
upon any object that some one else is making a fuss over. 

Bob springs to his feet in great wrath, and speaks low and quick: 
“Mother! I’m sorry I ever broached this subject to you; one takes 
a long time, I see, to get acquainted with one’s nearest relatives’ 
characters. If you can see the child of one of your oldest friends 
working her poor little fingers to the bone for the bare necessaries of 
life, and not feel common compassion for her, J cannot!” 

Speaking thus disrespectfully, he walks towards the door. 

* A spaniel, a woman, and a walnut tree, 
The more you beat *em, the better they be,” 


says the rude old saw. Every woman, from a mother to a mistress, 
enjoys, rather than otherwise, being bullied. 
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The old woman half rises, and stretching out her hand to her son, 
says, “ My boy! come back! let us talk rationally: don’t quarrel with 
your old mother about a person that will never be as good a friend to 
you as she is.” 

He turns, half hesitating: anger’s red ensign still aflame on his 
honest face. 

“Shall I tell you, Bob, why I cannot feel common compassion for— 
for this girl ?” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because,” says the old lady, with emotion, Mr. Brandon’s image 
heaving up and down rather quicklier than usual upon her ample 
breast,—‘ because some instinct tells me that she has not had common 
compassion upon you.” 

“An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ In fact,” answers 
Bob, with a sarcasm unusual to him, “ you are forgetting, mother, how 
often you have impressed upon me that we are no longer under the 
Mosaic dispensation! But why should she have compassion on me, 
may I ask? In what way do I stand in need for it? J’m not a 
woman, thank God !” 

She looks at him, intently, with a steadiness that disconcerts him. 
“Bob, can you look me in the face and tell me that you have not 
been unhappier since you knew Esther Craven than ever you were 
before in all your life ?” . 

“TI have,” he answers, simply, “and happier too; so that makes it 
square.” 

Foiled in this direction, she varies her point of attack a little: 
“Can you look me in the face, and tell me that since your engage- 
ment she has behaved to you as a modest, honourable woman should 
behave to the man she has promised to marry ?” 

He casts his eyes down troubled, and begins to fidget with a dilapi- 
dated little Chelsea Cupid on the mantelshelf, too truthful to say 
“Yes,” too generous to say “ No.” 

“She is ready to fulfil her promise,” he answers, evasively. “ She is 
willing to marry me whenever I like, as I told you before—to-morrow ! 
to- night! ! this instant, if I wish !” 

“For a home, of course ; one can understand we in her situation,” 
says his mother, in a tone of slighting pity. 

Bob perceives, and is stung by it. 

‘No, not for a home!” he answers, indignantly. “Poor soul! she 
may have that without paying such a heavy toll for it.” 

“To what motive, then, do you ascribe her willingness ?” 

“She told me that she liked me better than any one else in the 
world,” he answers, with the reluctance of one who is making a state- 
ment that he believes will not be credited by the auditor to whom it is 
addressed. 
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“My poor simple boy! and you believed her?” (with a sort of com- 
passionate scorn). 

He hesitates. “I believe that she meant what she said at the 
moment,” he replies, doubtfully. 

“Tf there was such perfect harmony of opinion between you, why 
was the engagement broken, may I ask ?” she inquires, a little sharply. 

No answer, except quickened breathing, and a frown slightly con- 
tracting his climate-bronzed forehead. 

“Was it—oh, my dear boy! if it was so, no one can respect your 
scruples more than I do—was it because you were not quite sure that 
she was one of the Lord’s people ?” 

“Oh, dear no!” answers the young man, quickly, with scarcely re- 
pressed impatience in his tone—“ nothing of the kind. God forbid 
my being so presumptuously uncharitable! How am I to know who is, 
or who is not? All 1 know is that if she is not, neither am I; and I 
trust, mother, that you will find, by-and-by, that they are not quite 
such a scanty nation as you seem to imagine,” 

“A higher authority than I am has expressly designated them ‘a 
little flock,’” says the old woman, sententiously, pursing up her mouth ; 
“but far be it from me to wish to judge, whatever you may imply. 
But I am still waiting to hear what your motive was for breaking your 
engagement, a motive which you seem to have such an unaccountable 
difficulty in telling me.” 

He looks down, for an instant or two, biting his lips; then speaks 
petulantly : 

“ Why should I tell you, mother ?—why should I tell any one? A 
man’s iotives are his own concern, whatever his actions may be; if 
mine are strong enough to satisfy myself and her, surely that is enough.” 

“Oh, of course,” answers his mother, rather nettled at what she 
considers a want of confidence; “ only that, unless I am put in possession 
of the circumstances of the case, I really don’t see how I can be ex- 
pected to give advice——” 

“T don’t want advice,” interrupts the young man, eagerly. “I want 
a much better thing—assistance.” 

“ Assistance in what ?” 

** Why, in hindering that poor girl,’ he says, with warmth, “from 
being thrown upon the world penniless, helpless, and without a friend, 
us she will be after the sale at Glan-yr-Afon.” 

“Not without a friend, as long as you are alive, Bob; one can 
answer for that!” rejoins his mother, rather tartly. 

“T count for nothing,” says Bob, quietly. “ A man’s friendship can be 
of no service to a woman, unless he is in some authorized position of 
relationship or connection with her; otherwise he does her more harm 
than good. What she needs, and what I hoped she would have found 
in you, mother, is a woman-friend.” 
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“Tf,” replies his mother, drawing herself up and looking very stiff— 
“Tf she is, as you say, foo proud to avail herself of the home that I am, 
for your sake, willing to offer her, she is likely to be too proud to con- 
sent to be befriended in any other way.” 

Brandon looked at her for a moment with something akin to indig- 
nant scorn in his face, dutiful son as he usually is; then, repenting, 
throws himself on his knees beside her, and, clasping his arms about 
her withered neck, says, entreatingly : ‘‘ Mother, why are you so hard 
upon her ?—what has she done to you? Just think, how would you 
have liked Jane or Bessy, when they were her age, to have been 
driven out into the world to make their own way, without a single 
soul to say a kind word to them, or give them a helping hand; and,” 
he continues, musingly, “they never could have been exposed to the 
temptations she will be—they never were beautiful, like her !” 

He had never spoken truer words in all his life, but the truth is not 
always the best to be spoken. 

“At all events,” says the old lady, with emphasis, freeing herself 
from his arms, and getting rather red in the face—* At all events, Bob, 
however disparagingly you may speak of them, they were and are good, 
modest, pious girls, that would not trifle with an honest man’s affection 
for their own amusement, as handsomer ones have done before now.” 

“T never heard of any honest man having given them the chance,” 
retorts Bob, sarcastically, quitting his caressing posture, with a revul- 
sion of feeling as sudden as it was complete. 

“The servants are assembled,” says the youngest, best, modestest, 
piousest of the girls, opening the door, and putting in her little drab 
face. “ Must I tell them to go back to the kitchen for a quarter of an 
hour, or has Bob nearly finished his private communication ?” 

“ Quite !” replies Bob, emphatically. 

He is standing leaning against the chimneypiece, his colour 
heightened, and a sorely angered look on his open simple face. 

“You need not wait for me, mother,” he continues, seeing his parent 
look inquiringly towards him, as she moves with the slowness of age 
and portliness to the door; “I shall not come to prayers to-night. 
When one prays, one ought to be in charity with all the world, ought 
not one? And I am not.” 
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Che Poetry of the Period. 


Tue Porerry or THE Future. 


Many people will, we daresay, be surprised to find that we have not 
yet exhausted the Poetry of the Period, and still more astonished at 
our placing in that category the “ Poetry of the Future.” But have 
they not heard of the “ Music of the Future ;” and not only heard of 
it, but heard it? It isnot a thing promised, but a thing accomplished. 
The foundations of it at least are laid ; and even these are pronounced 
by its prophets to be already superior to the highest summits ever at- 
tained by such puny composers of the past as Mozart, Handel, and 
Beethoven. So is it with the Poetry of the Future. It consists of no 
merely prophesied strains: the first singer of it is here and amongst 
us, and his previous productions are to be had at the circulating 
libraries. True, he is only the first of a lone succession of coming 
bards ; but these will follow in his footsteps, as Virgil is said to have 
trodden i in those of Homer, Dante in those of Virgil, Milton in those 
of Dante, and so on through the sustained inheviteane of song. If, 
as has been seen, we are not overwell satisfied with such productions 
of the muse as are vouchsafed us by living English bards, we have no 
reason to distress ourselves, or even to cast fond eyes upon the bygone 
days of a happier poetical literature, in order to find consolation. We 
must look forwards, not backwards. Not Byron and his predecessors, 
but Mr. Walt Whitman and his successors, constitute the balm that still 
abides in Gilead. The Old World is done up, no doubt; but Apollo has 
taken refuge in the United States. The pottering little fountain of Hip- 
pocrene, now run dry, has been replaced by the tremendous waters of 
the everlasting Mississippi, and the Parnassian and Heliconian ranges 
have abdicated in favour of the Alleghanies and the setting sun. 

That our readers may not think we are setting up imaginary 
claims, we must beg to be permitted to lay before them the proofs of 
their existence ; and we have less scruple in doing so, as we fancy 
we have in store for them no mean entertainment. To some of them 
the name of Mr. Walt Whitman will be faintly familiar ; but to others, 
and indeed the majority, we imagine it will represent nothing at all. 
It is highly desirable that they should become more intimately ac- 
quainted with a gentleman who, both through his own voice, and (as 
we shall shortly see) through the voices of some exceedingly well- 
known English admirers, affects to be doing so much for the present 
and future literary greatness of the human race. 
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Mr. Walt Whitman was incited to compose the various poems, from 
which we will make copious citations as we proceed, by a contempt for 
the Poetry of the Period ; and it is obvious that he, therefore, has a 
special claim upon our attention. His opinion of it is, that it is either 
“the poetry of an elegantly weak sentimentalism, at bottom nothing 
but maudlin puerilities, or more or less musical verbiage, arising out of 
a life of depression and enervation as their result ; or else that class of 
poetry, plays, &c., of which the foundation is feudalism, with its ideas 
of lords and ladies, its standard of gentility, and the manners of high 
life below stairs in every line and verse.” From him we are to expect 
no such feminine and frivolous stuff; he is as masculine—again 
another reason for our examining his pretensions—as any of us, sick 
of the feminine twang of other lyres, can possibly desire :— 


“No dainty dolcé affetuoso I; 
Branded, sunburnt, grey-necked, forbidding, I have arrived, 
To be wrestled with as I pass, for the solid prizes of the universe.” 


He is declared by one of his most ardent admirers, Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti—to whom we shall have to revert more than once in this 
paper, and who is esteemed, by a select but somewhat notorious circle, 
a mighty authority in poetical matters—to “occupy at the present 
moment a unique position on the globe, and one which, even in past 
times, can have been occupied by only an infinitesimally small number 
of men. He is the one man who entertains and professes respecting 
himself the grave conviction, that he is the actual and prospective 
founder of a new poetic literature, and a great one—a literature pro- 
portional to the material vastness and the unmeasured destinies of 
America. He believes that the Columbus of the Continent, or the 
Washington of the States, was not more truly than himself the patron 
and founder and upbuilder of this America.” 

That this is no exaggerated account of Mr. Walt Whitman’s estimate 
of himself is apparent on almost every page of his writings, for on 
page after page it is distinctly laid down :— 

“See, projected through time, 

For me an audience interminable. 
Successions of men, Americanos, a hundred millions; 
With faces turned sideways or backward towards me, to listen, 
With eyes retrospective towards Me.” 
* Americanos! conquerors! marches humanitarian ; 
Foremost! century marches! Libertad! masses! 
For you a programme of chants !” 

“In the year 80 of the States, 

My tongue, every atom of my blood, formed from this soil, this air, 


Born here of parents born here, from parents the same, and their 
parents the same, 


I, now thirty-six old, in perfect health begin, 
Hoping to cease not till death.” 
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At another time he exclaims :— 


“For your life, adhere to me; 
Of all men of the earth, I only can unloose you and toughen you. 
None have understood you, but I understand you. 
I have the idea of all, and am all, and believe in all. 
Within me latitude widens, longitude lengthens.” 


It will very likely be objected, that though, perhaps, no such wonder- 
ful phenomenon has previously been witnessed as a person believing 
that within him has taken place so supernatural an operation as the 
one intimated in the above concluding line, yet the world has seen a 
goodly number of individuals who proclaimed themselves to be the 
coming man; and that the estimate formed by Mr. Walt Whitman of 
himself, is no test of the estimate other people form of him. Let us 
then come to that ; for, after all, that is the most wonderful as it is 
the most important part of the affair. And, to begin with, let us see 
what is thought of this poetical avatar by Mr. Rossetti ; cramming (for 
brevity’s sake) into one paragraph the diffuse eulogies which this gen- 
tleman has passed upon him :— 

Mr. Whitman’s poem, he says, “is, pus excellence, the modern poem. 

It forms incomparably the /urgest performance of our period 
in poetry. . . . He breaks with all precedent. . . . His 
work is practically certain to stand as archetypal for many future 
poetic efforts. The entire book may be called the pan of the natural 
man. . . . This most remarkable poet is the founder of American 
poetry, rightly to be called, and the most sonorous poetic voice of the 
tangibilities of actual and prospective democracy. . . . If any 
thing can cast, in the eyes of posterity, an added halo of brightness 
round the unsullied personal qualities and the great doings of Lincoln, 
it will assuredly be the written monument reared to him by Whitman. 
I sincerely believe him to be of the order of great poets, and by no means 
of pretty good ones. . . . I believe that Whitman is one of the 
huge, as yet mainly unrecognised, forces of our time—privileged to 
evoke, ina country hitherto still asking for its poet, a fresh, athletic, 
and American poetry, and predestined to be traced up to by generation 
after generation of believing and ardent disciples. . . . Poets, 
said Shelley, are the unacknowledged legislators of mankind. Whit- 
man seems in a peculiar degree marked out for legislation of the kind 
referred to. His voice will one day be potential or magisterial wher- 
ever the English language is spoken—that is to say, in the four 
corners of the earth ; and in his own American hemisphere, the utter- 
most avatars of democracy will confess him not more their announcer 
than their inspirer.” 

We think that, after these samples of Mr. Rossetti’s opinion as to 
Mr. Walt Whitman, it will be confessed we have not begun by 
exaggerating his pretensions as acknowledged in certain quarters. Mr. 
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Rossetti has given utterance to his views in the columns of highly in- 
fluential critical journals ; and his views plainly are, that Mr. Whitman 
is the Homer of the New World, and that his “ Leaves of Grass” and 
“Drum Taps” will be regarded by “ Americanos” to come with the 
same love and veneration with which European men of letters regard 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Another of the admirers of this “ unacknowledged legislator” is 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, himselt’ by profession both a poet and a critic. 
Mr. Buchanan’s opinions on the subject are embodied in a paper pub- 
lished some little time back in the Broadway ; and though he does 
not like to talk of his author as an artist, and sees plainly enough that 
he is obviously deficient; in certain qualities which have hitherto been 
deemed indispensable in a poet, he has formed an estimate not much 
less flattering than Mr. Rossetti’s. We will apply to it the same 
method of compression which we have already employed in the case 
of the latter :— 

“Walt Whitman,” writes Mr. Buchanan, “is already exercising on 
the youth of America an influence similar to that exercised by 
Socrates over the youth of Greece, or by Raleigh over the young 
chivalry of England. In a word, he has become a sacer vates—his 
ministry is admitted by palpable live disciples. . . . We are in 
concert with those who believe his to be a genuine ministry, large in 
its spiritual manifestations, and abundant in capabilities for good. 
. . . He professes to sow the first seeds of an indigenous literature, 
by putting in music the spiritual and fleshly yearnings of the cosmical 
man, . . . He sees in the American future the grandest realisa- 
tion of centuries of idealism. . . . Thoughts crowd so thick 
upon him that he has no time to seek their artistic equivalent ;* he 
utters his thoughts in any way, and his expressions gain accidental 
beauty from the glamour of his sympathy. . . . He is inspired. 
. . . In actual living force, in grip and muscle, he has no equal 
wumong contemporaries. . . . He is the voice of which America 
stood most inneed. . . . He is the clear forerunner of the great 
American poet, loug longed for, often prophesied.” 

This, in substance, is Mr. Buchanan’s conclusion. But Mr. Ros- 
setti, besides favouring us with his own opinion on the subject, is 
good enough to inform us of various other critical authorities who 
are pretty much of his way of thinking. Amongst these he names 
Mr. William Bell Scott, a name perhaps not very familiar to most of 


* As if poetical thoughts did not always bring their artistic equivalent 
with them !—the thought and the form, or expression, being one. My. 
Buchanan is evidently just as much at sea as are most of his contemporaries 
ws to the genesis of poetry, and just as little aware that poetry, like the poet, 
is born, not made. Does he suppose Shakspeare went “seeking” for 
“ artistic equivalents ” ? 
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our readers, but which Mr. Rossetti answers for as belonging to “a 
true poet and a strong thinker”; and Mr. Scott, he says, considers 
that the value of Mr. Whitman’s poetry is real and great. The name 
of Mr. Swinburne, however, is known far and wide; and Mr. Rossetti 
informs us that “he also is an ardent admirer of Whitman.” Of 
English newspapers which have paid him a proper tribute, he men- 
tions the Dispatch, the Leader, the London Review, and the Pall 
Mall Gazette. We have not seen the notices referred to, but we are 
quite willing to take Mr. Rossetti’s word for it that the journals in 
question have shown themselves “discerning” in the matter. What 
meaning Mr. Rossetti attaches to “discernment,” in estimating Mr. 
Whitman’s literary merits and position—unless, indeed, he would 
allow that his own estimate is very undiscerning—we have already 
seen ; and though we may be surprised to hear that a journal so little 
disposed to deal in extravagances on its own account, or to welcome 
them in others, as the Pall Mall Gazette, has been “ discerning ” 
towards Mr. Walt Whitman in Mr. Rossetti’s sense, we suppose it is so. 
After naming various other literary authorities, who, he says, “ ex- 
press themselves with no measured enthusiasm,” and referring to an 
anonymous critic, “ highly entitled to form an opinion on any poetic 
question, whose admiration and enjoyment of Whitman’s greatness 
grow keener and warmer every time he thinks of him,” Mr. Rossetti 
crowns his array of flattering testimonies by appealing to Mr. 
Emerson. The opinion of the latter gentleman is that “‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ is the most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom that 
America has yet contributed.” 

So much for what are called critical opinions. Some people, 
however, opine that the proof of a poem is in the selling; but here, 
again, Mr. Walt Whitman's admirers may fairly claim to be able to 
produce satisfactory evidence. The first edition of “Leaves of Grass,” 
consisting of about a thousand copies, was sold off in less than a year. 
A second edition excited, we are told, “a considerable storm,” and a 
further edition, now of between four and five thousand copies, followed. 
Other editions have since been issued. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that, whether we appeal to the 
judgment of individuals supposed to be possessed of due literary 
qualifications, or to the great American public, we must accept it as a 
fact that we are pressingly invited to recognise Mr. Walt Whitman 
as “the founder of American poetry,” rightly to be called, “as one of 
the order of great poets,” as “one of the huge forces of our time,” as 
an “unacknowledged legislator,” as a voice “potential or magisterial 
wherever the English language is spoken,” as “the announcer and 
inspirer of the uttermost avatars of democracy ”—in a word, as the 
founder of the Poetry of the Future. 

Such being the case, let us boldly look this bold man in the face, 
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and see what he is like; for if he really be not only of the order of 
great poets, but the founder of an absolutely new school of poetry, 
evidently he is a pearl beyond all price. His fundamental notions of 
poetry are, we must confess, for the most part correct. “The direct 
trial of him,” he says in his preface to “,Leaves of Grass,” “ who would 
be the greatest poet, is to-day. As if it were necessary to trot back 
generation after generation to the Eastern records!” We have our- 
selves so strongly insisted on this point, that we need scarcely say we 
cordially agree with the sentiments thus expressed. The trial of the 
great poet is undoubtedly to-day. We, however, have asserted in no 
doubtful terms that the trial is too great. and that to-day has produced 
and can produce no great poet. Mr. Whitman says it can and has, 
and he is the great poet it has produced. The present age has broken 
with the past, and he has done the same; and he is the great poet of 
to-day, and the founder of the great Poetry of the Future. 


« See projected through time. 
For me an audience interminable.’ 


** Whoever you are! to you endless announcements.” 


* Daughter of the lands, did you wait for your poets 2 
Did you wait for one with a flowing mouth and indicative hand ?” 


* Toward the male of the States, and toward the female of the States, 
Give words—words to the lands.” 


* Still the present I raise aloft—still the future of the States 1 harbinge, 
glad and sublime.” 


Mr. Whitman then sings of to-day, and does so of set purpose—a 
purpose with which we should heartily sympathise if we did not feel 
the profound conviction that doing so is only lost time. The next 
question is, What does he see im to-day to sing? He sees four things: 
namely, America, Democracy, Personality, and Materialism. These 
for him are the subjects of song both in the present and the future ; 
and he would be a bold man who would deny that, if to-day be the 
trial of a great poet, these four things may, if not must, properly con- 
stitute the great poct’s themes. Let us see what he has to say 
concerning each of them in succession. 

The references to America—its greatness, bigness, wonderfulness— 
in Mr. Whitman’s “ Poems” are incessant; and certainly the glory of 
one’s country has ever been deemed a worthy subject for the muse : 

“ Successions of men, Americanvs, a hundred millions, 

For you a programme of chants. 
Chants of the prairies ; 
Chants of the long-running Mississippi, and down to the Mexicai 


sea ;” 
- > 
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“Chants of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota ; 
Chants going forth from the centre, from Kansas, and thence equi- 
distant, 
Shooting in pulses of fire, ceaseless, to vivity all.” 


“Take my leaves, America! take them South, and take them North! 
Surround them, East and West! for they would surround you.” 


‘1 will report all heroism from an American point of view.” 


* America always! 
Always our own feuillage. 
Always Florida’s green peninsula! Always the priceless delta of 
Louisiana! Always the cotton-fields of Alabama and Texas! 
Always,” &e. 


And so on, through pages of what Mr. Rossetti calls “ the first order 
of poetry.” We need scarcely load our pages with quotations from well- 
known poets on the subject of their country ; we think we may rest 
content to say that, if the foregoing be poetry at all, all that Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and Lucan have written about Rome—all that Dante, 
Petrarch, Tasso, and Alfieri have written about Italy—all that Scott 
and Burns have written about Scotland—had better be flung into the 
dusthole and forgotten. In his preface to “Leaves of Grass,” Mr. 
Whitman informs us that “the United States themselves are essen- 
tially the greatest poem ;” and farther on, in the same production, he 
declares that “of all nations, the United States, with veins full of 
poetical stuff, will doubtless have the greatest poets ””—he himself 
being, as we have seen, the forerunner and first of them. All this, as 
wnybody can perceive who possesses an atom of penetration, arises 
simply from Mr. Whitman’s admiration of bigness—which he mistakes 
for greatness—attempting to carry it on his shoulders, and staggering 
under it most woefully. In fact, all the quotations we have as yet 
made from his “ poems”—and we have so far quoted only the most 
rational of them—will, we fancy, strike our readers as resembling more 
what they will imagine must have been the improvising of savages in 
their literary moods before (if we may be pardoned the bull) letters 
were known at all. 
*O Camerado close! 
O you and me at last—and us two only! 


O a word to clear one’s path ahead endlessly ! 
O soiie thing cestatic and undemonstrable! O musie wild!” 


* All these States compact—every square mile of these States without 
excepting a particle. 
O land! O all so dear to me—what you are (wherever it is), | become a 
part of that, whatever it is! 
Southward, then, I go screaming, with wings slowly flapping, with the 
myriad of gulls wintering along the coasts of Florida.” 
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We confess we think the picture not an inaccurate one. Mr. Walt 
Whitman screaming, and with wings slowly flapping, realises our 
notion of him in his poetical condition—this Gull of Mississippi, as 
opposed to the Swan of Avon—as perfectly as language could well 
present it to us. 

In connection with this wild inarticulate worship of America must 
be noticed Mr. Whitman's attempts at what may be called Univer- 
sality. It is one of the tricks of our time, and, as a matter of course, 
he is infected with it. Unable, just like many of his somewhat 
less boisterous contemporaries, to understand the vast problem pre- 
sented by the past, present, and future of the world, like them again 
he fancies he has solved it by a clumsy application of the Bene 
quodeunque est doctrine. Here is his way of expressing himself on 
the subject : 


“T respect Assyria, China, Teutonia, and the Hebrews; 
I adopt each theory, myth, god, and demigod; 
I see that the old accounts, bibles, genealogies, are true without excep- 
tion, 
T assert that all past days were what they should have been, 
And that they could nohow have been better than they were ; 
And that to-day is what it should be. and that America is, 
And that to-day and America could nohow be better than they are.” 


It is just possible that some people will find this assuring ; but we 
should vastly like to see the person who thinks it poetry, let alone of 
“the highest order of poetry.” In one of his “ poems,” called “ Salut 
Aw Monde,” he gets hold of the atlas, enumerates nearly every spot 
on the face of the globe, and says that he sees, hears, and belongs to 
it. It is done in this fashion : 


“T see the cities of the earth, and make myself at random a part of 

them ; 

Tam a real Parisian ; 

[am a habitant of Vienna, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Constantinople ; 

Tam of Adelaide, Sydney, Melbourne ; 

[am of London, Manchester, Bristol, Edinburgh, Limerick ; 

1 am of Madrid, Cadiz, Barcelona, Oporto, Lyons, Brussels, Berne, 
Frankfort, Stuttgart, Turin, and Florence.” 


And so on, varied by “TI see,” “I hear,” “T behold.” But he goes 
still farther than this. His “‘ Universality” embraces not only all 
places, but all persons, and everything they can do, good, bad, or 
indifferent : 

“Good or bad, T never question—I love all—I do not condemn any- 

thing ; 

To me detected persons are not, in any respect, worse than undetected 
persons—and are not in any respect worse than I am myself. 

To me any judge, or any juror, is equally criminal with criminals—and 
any reputable person is also—and the President is also.” 
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“Omnes! Omnes! let others ignore what they may ; 
{ make the poem of evil also—I commemorate that part also ; 
[ am myself just as much evil as good, and my nation is— 
And I say there is in fact no evil ; 
Or, if there is, I say it is just as nmportant to you, to the land, or to 
me, as anything else.” 





There is much more to the same effect which we cannot possibly 
quote ; but when we add that he avers ugliness to be as welcome to 
him as beauty, and declares, on one occasion, “I will sleep with the 
cleaners of ——” (there is no blank in the original), a fair notion of 
Mr. Whitman’s poetical universality—springing from and invariably 
returning to the central notion that everything either is America or 
has been made for it—has been obtained by the reader. 

America thus being the very stock-in-trade of his compositions, 
democracy, as a matter of course, comes in for considerable glorifica- 
tion, after the author’s tumultuous fashion : 


“ Democracy ! 

Near at hand to you a throat is now inflating itself and joyfully 
singing! 

Ma femme! 

For the brood beyond us and of us! 

For those who belong here, and those to come, 

[ exultant, to be ready for them, will now shake out carols stronger 
and haughtier than have ever yet been heard upon earth.” 


A story is told of a countryman of Mr. Walt Whitman, who, after 
reading Mr. Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” passed on it the not inapt 
criticism, “ What on airth is the use of screaming against the calm 
facts of creation?” Mr. Whitman evidently thinks that, at any rate, 
there is 2 good deal of use in screaming for them. He wishes to see 
democracy screaming too : 


“Thunder on! stride on, Democracy! strike with vengeful stroke ! 
And do you rise higher than ever yet, O days, O cities! 
Crash heavier, heavier yet, O storms! you have done me good !” 
sorne almost beyond himself, he in one place exclaims: 


‘Bully for you! you prond, friendly, free Manhattanese !” 


But, of course, all Americans are equally proud, friendly, and free, and 
every one of them is just as proud, friendly, free, and everything else, 
as every other : 


+ The wife—and she is not one jot less than the husband 
The daughter—and she is just as good as the son ; 
The mother—and she is every bit as much as the father.” 
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One more quotation, and we will leave this second theme of 
Mr. Walt Whitman’s : 


“T sing the Equalities. 
I sing the Finale of things. 
[ announce natural persons to arise. 
[ announce uncompromising liberty and equality. 
! announce splendours and majesties to make all the previous polities 
of the earth insignificant.” 


His glorification of the individual, or Personality, as he himself loves 
to call it, is nearly as frequent, and to the full as conspicuous. He 
never alludes to subordination or co-ordination; he knows them not, 
The doctrine of Pope, that : 


“ Order is Heaven's first law; and, that confessed, 
Some are and must be better than the rest ;” 


or that of Shakspeare : 


“Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And mark what discord follows ”— 


are unknown to him ; or, if they are known, he utterly contemns them. 
As he says, he sings the Equalities, with a large E. 


“T will effuse egotism, and show it underlying all—and I will be the 
bard of personality.” 


Sometimes he glorifies it in himself, sometimes in another, sometimes 
in himself and another together : 
* Rest not, till you rivet and publish yourself of your own Personality. 
Go, mon cher! if need be, and inure yourself to self-esteem—ele- 
vatedness.” 
“T celebrate myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me, as good belongs to you.” 


‘O my comrade! 
O you and me at last, and us two only! 
© to level occupations and the sexes! O to bring all to common 
ground! O adhesiveness! 
© the pensive aching to he together—you know not why, and I know 
not why.” 


“ Who need be afraid of the merge ? 
Undrape! you are not guilty to me, nor stale, nor discarded ; 


I see through the broadcloth and gingham, whether or no.” 


‘Me imperturhe, 
Me standing at ease in Nature. 
Master of all—aplomb in the midst of irrational things. 
Me private or public (I am eternally equal with the best—I am not 
subordinate).” 
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And, as a matter of course, You doing the same thing, and occupying 
the same proud position ! 

We now arrive at the fourth of the main themes whose glories Mr. 
Walt Whitman and his admirers consider that he is specially com- 
missioned to sing, or (as he himself expresses it) to “ yawp over the 
roofs of the world.” We mean—NMaterialism. We are informed, by 
one of the many curiositymongers who have busied themselves with 
Mr. Whitman’s private habits—-with which we have nothing to do 
—that he is exceedingly communicative on all subjects save one. If 
interrogated as to his theological opinions, he turns dead silent. In 
his compositions, however, he is garrujous enough upon the subject, 
and, some will think, rather contradictory. We are not of that 
opinion. It is true he speaks continually of the Soul ; but then there 
is, we should imagine, no word in the language capable of a vague 
signification, and of being commenced with a capital, that does not find 
its way into his tumultuous tossing-together of the component parts 
of the dictionary. How far he understands the Soul in any recognised 
acceptation of the word, our readers will judge for themselves, when 
they have seen a few of his utterances on the subject : 

* Was somebody asking to see the Soul ¥ 

See! your own shape and countenance—persons, substances, beasts, 
the trees, the running rivers, the rocks and sands! 

How ean the real body ever die and be buried ? 

Behold! the body includes and is the meaning, the main concern— 
and includes and is the soul. 

Whoever you are! how superb and how divine is your body, or any 
part of it!” 

With him this is a rooted conviction. He says that he is “divine 
inside and out,” and with a license of language—which is a mere 
nothing to what he often indulges in, but which in this instance makes 
us lose our sense of profanity in an irresistible peal of laughter—he 
sitet us that ‘the scent of these armpits is an aroma finer than 
prayer!” If he worships any particular thing, he says it shall be “some 
of the spread of my own body.” One long passage commences thus : 

*Omy body! T dare not desert the likes of you in either men or women, 

nor the likes of the parts of you; 

I believe the likes of you are to stand or fall with the likes of the Soul 
(and that they are the Soul). 

Head, neck, hair, ears, drop and tympan of the ears, 

Nose, nostrils of the nose, and the partition, 

Cheeks, temples, forehead, chin, throat, back of the neck, neck slue, 

Upper arm, armpit, elbow-socket, lower arm, arm-sinews, arm-bones, 

Ribs, belly, backbone, joints of the backbone, 

The thin red jellies within you, or with me— 

O, I say now, these are not the parts and poems of the body only, but 
of the Soul ! 

O. I say these are the Soul!” 
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It must not be supposed we have quoted the entire passage. We 
dare not, even if we had space. Suffice it to say that the enumeration 
covers two long pages, and that, physiologically speaking, it is ex- 
haustive. Nor is his admiration confined to the human body : 


“ Beef in the butcher's stall, the area of pens of live pork, the killing- 
hammer, the hog-hook, the scalder’s tub, gutting, the gutter’s 
cleaver, the packer’s maul, and the plenteous winter-work of pork. 
packing, 

Tn them poems for you and me. 
I say that none lead to greater than those lead to.” 


As a concluding and crowning embodiment and expression of 
Mr. Whitman’s Materialism, let us take the following :— 


“JT will make the poems of materials, for I think these are to be the 
most spiritual poems, 
And I will make the poems of my body and of mortality, 
For I shall then supply myself with the poems of the Soul, and of 
immortality. 
Strange and hard that paradox true I give: 
Objects gross and the unseen Soul are one.” 


We trust that no one has supposed that, in giving extracts from Mr. 
Walt Whitman’s “ poems,” as far as they relate to America, Democracy, 
Personality, and Materialism, we have been intending to turn his 
opinions into ridicule, or even to quarrel with him in the least for 
holding them. We need scarcely say that his opinions are not ours, 
but neither are those of Mr. Swinburne or Doctor Newman ; yet we 
believe it will be allowed that we attempted to cast no slur on the 
opinions of either of those writers. That is not the function of the 
purely literary critic. Mr. Whitman is as heartily welcome to his 
views of the Universe, as fur as we are concerned, as anybody else 
is: and if we have brought them into prominence, it is only because 
we thought that our account of him would thus be made both more 
entertaming and more complete ; whilst at the same time we should 
be compelled to make quotations from him with obvious impartiality, 
and the reader would obtain just as fair an idea of his literary merits 
as if we had proceeded in a less methodical fashion. 

Mr. Whitman’s opinions, therefore, be his own, without any con- 
troversy from us! But we do not think we should be doing our 
duty, either to ourselves or the true interests of literature, if we did 
not inform our readers, who may possibly have been just a little 
ofiended by certain of the passages we have cited, that his “ poems ” 
swarm with pages upon pages of whose horrible and ineflable nasti - 
ness they cannot possibly form any conception. Mr. Rossetti—who is 
the editor of the English edition, and who has omitted from it the 
parts to which we chiefly refer—considers that most of them would be 
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better away, and doubts whether even one of them deserves to be 
retained in the exact phraseology it at present exhibits. We wish 
Mr. Rossetti had contented himself with this avowal, quite insufficient 
under the circumstances as we think it. Unfortunately, he has 
balanced this mild reprobation by the averment, in another place, that 
he has excluded the “poems” to which we refer, out of deference to 
“the propriety of the peculiarly nervous age,” and that he “ sacrifices 
them grudgingly.” We think we have shown ourselves not 
particularly squeamish; but if we were to print the very least 
offensive of the passages alluded to—though they circulate freely in 
America—the days of this magazine would very justly be numbered. 

Anybody who considers the matter will see that this has a direct 
bearing on the purely literary side of the question. Mr. Whit- 
man over and over again protests that he has no shame. As Mr. 
Buchanan—mildly even—puts it for him, “He sees that the beasts 
are not ashamed; why, therefore, should he be ashamed?” Here we 
have it. He recognises no shame, no law, no forms, no good, no evil, 
no beauty, no ugliness, no distinctions, differences, or limitations. 
This, of course, will account for the disconnectedness of his utter- 
ances, and the utter disorder of his language. We suspect that many 
of our readers will here be inclined to say, what doubtless they have 
long been thinking—* What is the use of proving the self-evident, 
that all which Mr. Walt Whitman writes is stark staring nonsense, 
both in substance and in form equally?” We can fully sympathise 
with the impatience which prompts such an interruption; but whilst 
doing so, we would ask them to turn once again to the encomiums 
passed by others upon these productions, which we cited at starting in 
order to protect ourselves against the notion that we were wasting our 
powder. With regard to the form of Mr. Whitman’s compositions, we 
would ask them to attend for a moment to what Mr. Rossetti and 
Mr. Buchanan, let alone others equally pretending to authority, have 
to say on this particular point. 

“ Whitman’s poems,” writes the former, “ present no trace of rhyme 
save in a couple or so of chance instances. Parts of them, indeed, may 
be regarded as a warp of prose amid the weft of poetry, such as Shak- 
speare furnishes the precedent for in drama. Still there is a very 
powerful and majestic rhythmical sense throughout.” 

Mr. Buchanan, as we have seen, writes with much more moderation 
than Mr. Rossetti; but even he asserts that Mr. Whitman’s language 
is “‘ strong, vehement, always forcible, and sometimes even rhythmical, 
like the prose of Plato;” that his lines are “lines of unrhymed verse, 
very Biblical in form, and showing indeed on every page the traces of 
Biblical influence ;” and that he has “risen on the States to point the 
way to new literatures.” 

Such, then, being the opinions which, it must be presumed, some 
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people in these strange days entertain, since they express them, of 
Mr. Walt Whitman’s literary claims, we think it right, if only to libe- 
rate our souls—and we should imagine those of most of our readers— 
emphatically, but in all serious calmness, to declare, on the contrary, 
our opinion, that his style has nothing in common with either the 
Bible, Shakspeare, Plato, or any other hitherto honoured name in 
literature ; but thai his grotesque, ungrammatical, and repulsive 
rhapsodies can be fitly compared only to the painful ravings of 
maniacs’ dens. 

Such, however, is the Poetry of the Future? Perhaps it is. If 
so, we must console ourselves by reflecting that, unsatisfactory as 
may be the Poetry of the Period, if we had been born a generation 
later still, our poetical plight would have been yet worse than it is. 
Yet we shrewdly suspect that one is the child of the other. Mr. 
Whitman himself distinctly says that it is. As we have already 
stated, he informs us that he was urged to lay the foundations of 
the Poetry of the Future, because, in his opinion, that of the Period 
is “the poetry of an elegantly weak sentimentalism, at bottom nothing 
but maudlin puerilities, or more or less musical verbiage ”—in a word, 
because, as we ourselves have been urging in those papers, it is defi- 
cient in all masculine and lofty qualities. Mr. Whitman revolts 
against it; and his is a revolt with a vengeance. Mr. Tennyson and 
his admirers have been fancying that they had swept and garnished the 
Halls of Literature, got rid of all such objectionable robustness as 
figures in the verse of a Shakspeare, a Byron, or a Burns, and made 
the place sweet, trim, and pretty for all time. But, alas! seven devils 
worse than the first have entered, and its state promises to be more 
terrible than ever. Nor are we sure that there is not a good deal of 
truth in what Mr. Whitman says of the same school of poetry being 
based on a now extinct feudalism, and on standards of gentility 
belonging to a somewhat later period. At any rate, he will have none 
of these. As Mr. Rossetti reminds us, it has been said of Mr. Whit- 
man by one of his warmest admirers, “He is Democracy.” We 
really think he is—in his compositions, at least; being, like it, igno- 
rant, sanguine, noisy, coarse, and chaotic! Democracy may be, and 
we fear is, our proximate future; and it will, as a matter of course, 
bring its poetry along with it. The prospect is not an agreeable one ; 
but, as a protection both against it and our present condition, we can 
always fall back wpon the grand old masters of the Past, from whom 
it is quite certain that singers, whether insipid or insane, will never 
sueceed in weaning the healthy opinion of mankind. 








Served Out. 


Ix the year 18— there lived at Bordeaux the last—or one of the 
last—of a long line of scoundrels who had made that part of lrance 
infamous (to our ideas) by a succession of cold-blooded murders, com- 
mitted under the sanction of what people were pleased to call the 
Code of Honour. This was a certain Comte de V , a man of great 
physical strength, imperturbable sangfroid, and relentless eruelty. 
Not a bad sort of companion, as some said, when the fit—the duelling 
fit—was not on him; but this came on once in about every six months, 
and then he must have blood, it mattered little whose. He had killed 
and maimed boys of sixteen, fathers of families, military officers, 





journalists, advocates, peaceful country gentlemen. The cause of 


quarrel was of no importance ; if one did not present itself readily, he 
made one; always contriving that, according to the code aforesaid, 
he should be the insulted party, thus having the choice of weapons ; 
and he was deadly with the small-sword. It is difficult for us to realise 
a state of society in which such a wild beast could be permitted to go 
at large; but we know it to be historically true that such creatures 
were endured in France; just as we are assured that there were at one 
time wolves in Yorkshire; only the less noisome vermin had a harder 
time of it as civilisation progressed than was dealt out to the human 
brute. 

The latest exploit of the Comte de Y—— previous to the story | 
am about to tell was to goad a poor young student into a challenge ; 
and when it was represe ted to him that the boy had never held a sword 
in his life, so that it would be fairer to use pistols, he replied, that 
“fools sometimes made mistakes with pistols,” and the next morning 
ran him through the lungs. The evil fit was on him ; but the blood thus 
shed quieted him for another half- year, and rather more, for public 
opinion was unfavourable, and the air of Bordeaux became too warm 
for him. 

But the scandal blew over after a time, and he came back to his old 
haunts, one of which was a café by the river-side, where many used 
to spend their Sunday. Into the little garden of this establishment 
our wolf swaggered one fine summer afternoon, with the heavy dark 
look and nervous twitching of the hands which those who were 
acquainted with him knew well meant mischief. The evil fit was on 
him ; consequently he found himself the centre of a circle which ex- 
panded as he went on. This did not displease him. He liked to be 
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feared. He knew he could make a quarrel when he chose, so he 
looked around {for a victim. 

At a table almost in the middle of the garden sat a man of about 
thirty years of age, of middle height, and an expression of countenance 
which at first struck one as mild and good-humoured. He was engaged 
reading a journal which seemed to interest him, and eating straw- 
berries, an occupation which does not call forth any latent strength of 
character. Above all, he was profoundly unconscious of the presence 
of M. le Comte de V , and continued eating his strawberries and 
reading his paper as though no wolf were in that pleasant fold. 

As the Count approached this table, it became sufficiently well-known 
whom he was about to honour with his insolence; and the circle nar- 
rowed again to see the play. It is not bad sport, with some of us, to 
see a fellow-creature baited—especially when we are out of danger 
ourselves. 

The strawberry-eater’s costume was not such as was ordinarily worn 
in France at that time, and he had a curious hat, which—the weather 
being warm—he had placed on the table by his side. “He is a 
foreigner,” whispered some in the dress-circle. “Perhaps he does 
not know Monsieur le Comte.” 

Monsieur le Comte seated himself at the table opposite the un- 
conscious stranger, and called loudly, “ Garcon !” 

“ Garcon,” he said, when that functionary appeared, “take me away 
that nasty thing!” pointing to the hat aforesaid. 

Now the stranger’s elbow, as he read his journal, was on the brim of 
the “nasty thing,” which was a very good hat, but of British form and 
make. The garcon was embarrassed. 

“Do you hear me?” thundered the Count. “'Take me that thing 
away! No one has a right to place his hat on the table.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the strawberry-eater, politely, placing 
the offending article on his head, and drawing his chair a little aside ; 
* | will make room for Monsieur.” 

The garcgon was about to retire well satisfied, when the bully called 
alter him : 

“Fave I not commanded you to take that thing which annoys me 
away ?” 

“ But, Monsicur le Comte, the gentleman has covered himself.” 

‘What does that matter to me?” 

‘But, Monsieur le Comte, it is impossible.” 

** What is impossible ?” 

“That I should take the gentleman’s hat.” 

“ By no means,” observed the stranger, uncovering again. “ Be so 
good as to carry my hat to the lady at the counter; and ask her, on 
my behalf, to do me the favour to accept charge of it for the present.” 

“You speak French passably well for a foreigner,” said the bully, 
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stretching his arms over the table and looking his neighbour full in 
the face—a titter of contempt going round the circle. 

“T am not a foreigner, Monsieur.” 

“T am sorry for that.” 

“So am I.” 

“May one, without indiscretion, inquire why ?” 

“Certainly. Because, if I were a foreigner, I should be spared the 
pain of seeing a compatriot behave himself very rudely.” 

“ Meaning me?” 

“ Meaning, precisely, you.” 

“Do you know who | am?” asked the Count, half-turning his back 
upon him, and facing the lookers-on, as much as to say, “ Now observe 
how I will crush this poor creature.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the strawberry-eater, with perfect politeness in 
his tone, “I have the honour not to know you.” 

“Death of my life! Iam the Comte de V——.” 

The strawberry-eater looked up, and the easy good-natured face was 
gone. In its place was one with two grey eyes which flashed like fire, 
and a mouth that set itself very firmly. 

“The Comte de V——,” he repeated, in a low voice. 

“Yes, Monsieur. And what have you to say against him ?” 

“T? Oh, nothing.” 

“That may be well for you. 

“But there are those who say he is a coward.” 

“That is enough,” said the bully, starting to his feet. “ Monsieur 
will find me in two hours at this address,” flinging him a card. 

“T shall not trouble myself to seek Monsieur le Comte,” replied the 
strawberry-eater, calmly tearing the card in two. 

“Then I shall say of Monsieur what he, permitting himself to lie, 
said just now of me.” 

“ And that is ?” 

That he is a coward.” 

“You may say what you please, Monsieur le Comte. Those who 
know me would not believe you, and those who do not—my faith! 
what care [ what they think ?” 

« And thou—thou art a Frenchman!” 

No one bud a Frenchman could haye thrown so much disdain as he 
did into the “ thow.” 

The strawberry-eater made no reply, but turned his head and called 
“Garcon!” ‘The poor trembling creature came up again, wondering 
what new dilemma was prepared for him, and stood quaking some ten 
yards off. 

“Garcon, said the stranger, “is there a room vacant in the 
hotel ?” 

“ Without doubt, Monsieur.” 
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“ A large one?” 

“ But certainly. They are all large—own apartments.” 

“Then engage the largest for me for to-day, and another—no matter 
what—for Monsieur le Comte.” 

“Monsieur, I give my own orders when necessary,” said the Count, 
loftily. 

“T thought to spare you the trouble. Go, if you please” (this to 
the waiter), “and prepare my rooms.” 

Then the strawberry-eater returned to his strawberries. The bully 
gnawed his lip. He could not make head or tail of this phlegmatic 
opponent. The circle grew a little wider, for a horrid idea got abroad 
that the Count had not found one who was likely to suit him, and that 
he would have to seek elsewhere what he wanted. 

The murmur that went round roused the bully. 

“Monsieur,” he hissed, “has presumed to make use of a word which 
amongst men of honour 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

" Which amongst men of honour 

“ But what can Monsieur le Comte possibly know what is felt amongst 
men of honour ?” asked the other, with a shrug of incredulity. 

Will you fight yourself with me, or will you not ?” roared the Count, 
goaded to fury. 

“If Monsieur le Comte will give himself the trouble to accompany 
me to the apartment which, no doubt, is now prepared for me,” replied 
tho stranger, rising, “I will satisfy him.” 

“ Good,” said the other, kicking down his chair; “I am with you. 
I waive the usual preliminaries. I only beg to observe that I am 
without arms ; but if you——” 

“Oh! don’t trouble yourself on that score, ” said the stranger, with a 
grim smile. “If you are not afraid, follow me.’ 

This he said in a voice sufficiently loud for the nearest to hear, and 
the circle parted right and left, like startled sheep, as the two walked 
towards the house. 

Was there no one to call “police”—no ove to try and prevent 
what to all seemed imminent? Notasoul! The dreaded duellist 
had his evil fit on, and every onc breathed freely now that he 
knew the victim was selected. Moreover, no one supposed it would 
end there. 

The Count and his friend (?) were ushered into the apartment pre- 
pared for the latter, who, as soon as the garcon had left, took off his 
coat and waistcoat, and proceeded to move the furniture, so as to leave 
the room free for what was to follov—the Count standing with folded 
arms, glaring at him, the while. The decks being cleared for action, 


the stranger locked the door, placed the key on the mantelpiece 
behind him, and said: 
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“T think you might have helped a little; but never mind. Will 
you give me your attention for five minutes ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Thank you. Iam, as I have told you, a Frenchman, but I was 
educated in England, at one of her famous public schools. Had I 
been sent to one of our own Lycées, I should, perhaps, have gained 
more book-knowledge ; but as it is, I have learned some things which 
we do not teach, and one of them is, not to take a mean advantage of 
any man, but to keep my own head with my own hands. Do you 
understand me, Monsieur le Comte ?” 

“T cannot flatter myself that I do.” 

“Ha! Then I must be more explicit. I learned, then, that one 
who takes advantage of mere brute strength against the weak, or who, 
practised in any art, compels one unpractised in it to contend with 
him, is a coward and a knayve. Do you follow me now, Monsieur 
le Comte ?” 

“T came here, Monsieur 

“ Never mind for what you came; be content with what you will get. 
For example—to follow what I was observing—if a man skilled with 
the small-sword, for the mere vicious love of quarrelling, goads to 
madness a boy who has never fenced in his life, and kills him, that 
man is a murderer ; and more—a cowardly murderer, and a knavish.” 

“T think I catch your meaning; but if you have pistols here 
foamed the bully. 

“T do not come to eat strawberries with pistols in my pocket,” 
replied the other, in the same calm tone he had used throughout. 
“ Allow me to continue. At that school of which I have spoken, and 
in the society of men who have grown out of it, and others where the 
same habit of thought prevails, it would be considered that a man who 
had been guilty of such cowardice and knavery as I have mentioned, 
would be justly punished if, some day, he should be paid in his own 
coin by meeting some one who would take him at the same disad- 
vantage as he placed that poor boy at.” 

“Qur seconds shall fix your own weapons, Monsieur,” said the 
Count; “let this farce end.” 

“Presently. Those gentlemen whose opinions I now venture to 
express, not having that craze for blood which distinguishes some—who 
have not had a similar enlightened education—would probably think 
that such a coward and knave as we have been considering would best 
meet his deserts by receiving a humiliating castigation befitting his 
knavery and his cowardice.” 

“Ah! I see; I have a lawyer to deal with,” sneered the Count. 

“Yes. I have studied a little law, but I regret to say I am about 
to break one of its provisions.” 

“You will fight me, then ?” 
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“Yes. At the school we have been speaking of, I learned, amongst 
other things, the use of my hands; and, if I mistake not, I am about 
to give you as sound a thrashing as any bully ever got.” 

“You would take advantage of your skill in the box?” said the 
Count, getting a little pale. 

“Exactly. Just as you took advantage of your skill in the small- 
sword with poor young B 'S 

“But it is degrading—brutal !” 

“My dear Monsieur, just consider. You are four inches taller and 
some thirty to forty kilogrammes heavier than Iam. I have seldom 
seen so fine an outside. If you were to hit me a good swinging blow, it 
would go hard with me. In the same way, if poor young B—— had 
got over your guard, it would have gone hard with you. But, then, I 
shall only black both your eyes, and perhaps deprive you of a tooth or 
so, unhappily in front; whereas you killed hem.” 

“JT will not accept this barbarous encounter.” 

“You must; I have done talking. Would you like a little brandy 
before we begin? No? Place yourself on guard, then, if you please. 
When I have done with you, and you are fit to appear, then you shall 
have your revenge—even with the small-sword, if you please. At pre- 
sent, bully—coward—knave, take that, and that, and that!” 

And the wiry little Anglo-Frank was as good as his word. In less 
time than it takes to write it the great braggart was rendered unpresent- 
able for many along day. That number one caused him to see fifty suns 
beaming in the firmament with his right eye ; that number two pro- 
duced a similar phenomenon with his left; ¢iat number three obliged 
him to swallow a front tooth, and to observe the ceiling more attentively 
than he had hitherto done. And when one or two other thats had 
completely cowed him, and he threw open the window and called for 
help, the strawberry-eater took him by the neck and well, another 
and lower part, and flung him out of it on to the flower-bed below. 

The strawberry-eater remained a month at Bordeaux to fulfil his 
promise of giving the Count his revenge. But then, again, the bully 
met with more than his match. The strawberry-eater had had Angelo 
for a master as well as Owen Swift, and after a few passes the Count, 
who was too eager to kill his man, felt an unpleasant sensation in his 
right shoulder. ‘The seconds interposed, and there was an end of the 
aflair. It was his last duel. Some one produced a sketch of him as 
he appeared being thrown out of the hotel-window, and ridicule—so 
awful to a Frenchman—rid the country of him. The strawberry- 
eater was alive when the Battle of the Alma was fought, and is the 


only man to whom the above facts are known who never talks about 
them. 
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The Character of Lady Byron. 
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{[Nore.—The following Notes on the character of Lady Byron were 
written in July last, sent to the Editor on the 7th of August, and acci- 
dentally mislaid. The publication, in the meantime, of Mrs. Stowe’s True 
Story of Lady Byron’s Life, has not made any alteration necessary. In 
the June nwnber of this magazine, ina paper on Lord Byron’s Married 
Life, it was shown, on the authority of Dr. Lushington, that there had 
been some offence on Lord Byron’s part which made it impossible for his wife 
to return to him; and it was suggested that, as the existence of a sufficient 
| | cause of separation had been proved, it would be worse than useless to specu- 
1} late upon the precise offence. But Dr. Lushington’s opinion was grounded 
upon facts which he received from Lady Byron. If her truth should be 
a called in question, it remained to be proved that whatever she spoke she 
| || spoke truly. Her truth has been questioned, and is now established upon 
the testimony of Lord Byron himself. A threefold purpose seems to have 
been accomplished—to tell Lady Byron’s character by the mouth of her a 
husband ; to justify her refusal of reconciliation by the judgment of Dr. 
Lushington ; aud to prove, by the indisputable evidence of Lord Byron, : 
that she spoke the truth to Dr. Lushington. The author of the True 
Story celebrates the praise of Lady Byron rather out of the mouth of 
Mrs. Stowe than of Lord Byron, prefers the detail of a precise offence to 
Dr. Lushington’s judgment, and assumes that those who will not believe 4 

Lady Byron’s direct word will believe in the truth of what Mrs. Stowe . 

says that Lady Byron said. Mrs. Stowe has succeeded in awakening a 

curiosity which had slumbered for many years, and which it might have 

been well not to disturb. Her True Story does not seem to he corro- 

borated by the Observations of Thomas Campbell, who was Lady Byron’s 

confidant in the year 1830; and justice to the memory of the lady who has 

been dragged before the world as a criminal, obliges men to notice that 

the story has been made public in violation of an implied and a sacred i 

promise of secresy; that it does not distinguish what is supposed to have ty 

been said by Lady Byron from the history which had been learned from 

many circles in England; that, after unnumbered cheap editions of Lord 

Byron’s works had been published throughout the world, and Fare Thee 

Well had been sung and recited by the masses in our streets through 

forty years, it seems strange that an intended cheap edition in 1856, and a 

panic terror lest the masses should be corrupted by base falsehood and : 

seductive poetry,* forced Lady Byron to take counsel from a person of 

another country, and entirely out of her own sphere. Above all things, 

it appears incredible that Lady Byron, who could not have failed to know 

the nature of the offence imputed by Mrs. Stowe, should have been so 

mindless of her duty to God and man as to wish she were a dog, so that 

she might lie at the door, of that chamber. The errors, in those parts of 

the True Story to which we can apply a test, prevent full assurance in 








i * {t might teach Mrs. Stowe a useful lesson to see the penny publications with 
frontispieces which her True Story has circulated among the masses. 
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other parts of the tale: the giving two years and a time to the year of 
married life; the inaccuracies in the narrative of Lord Byron’s death; the 
telling that he was dissuaded from publishing a Romance which he did 
not propose to publish, and did not finish; that when Moore had prepared 
his Memoirs, he sent them to Lady Byron, and that she wrote to him a 
letter in reply; and that the separation was the act of Lord, not of Lady 
Byron. 

May we hope, from this time forward, to keep the law of our fore- 
fathers—Seeleru ostendi oporteat, dum puniuntur, flugitia abscondi; to bury 
now, and for the last time, the hideous figure which has been raised to 
haunt us, day after day, like the corpse in Eugene Aram’s dream? We 
know that Lord Byron was guilty of some offence which made it impossible 
for his wife to return to him. We know it, from her testimony and from 
his. It is enough for justice to her and upon him. For the rest, the 
accused were not charged with this newly discovered crime while they lived. 
They are now silent. They await the sentence of an unerring Judge.*] 

* Tt has been supposed that in the paper in the Temple Bar magazine for last 
June, it was intended to charge Lord Byron with the erime which Mrs. Stowe im- 
putes tohim. This is a misapprehension which has arisen from too great success in 
the labour to be obscure. Such an offence was not, and is not, believed to have been 
the cause of irrevocable separation. Lord Thurlow’s argument in the House of Lords 
was mentioned to show that there were cascs in which a woman might not be recon- 
ciled to her husband. When it was added—*It would be worse than useless to 
speculate upon the precise offence: it was probably known only to themselves (Lord 
and Lady Byron), and to those two or three, or perhaps four, persons (Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Dr. Lushington, Mrs. Clermont, and perhaps, at a later time, Lady Noel) 
to whom, seeking protection, it had been divulged by Lady Byron ”—the crime alleged 
by Mrs. Stowe was, by necessary inference, left out of the dark catalogue. 
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Iv has been thought strange that the very old and, as it is said, almost 
forgotten tale of the separation of Lord and Lady Byron should be 
revived for the benefit of this generation. But the story will not die, 
nor will it sleep, until, by common consent, the truth of facts which 
would seem to have been established beyond the power of contradic- 
tion shall be acknowledged ; nor, further, until it be agreed that the 
conduct of men of the higher order of mind must be judged by 
ordinary standards—at least, so far as may be necessary to do justice 
to their fellow-mortals of ordinary clay. Lord Byron did more than 
any man to confound the colours of good and evil. To him, both were 
alike subjects for mockery. ‘There was no real good on this earth, and 
nothing beyond it. Intellectual might alone was to be worshipped, 
and that did but bring misery to the possessor. Those who hold such 
doctrines to be false and fatal, may reasonably inquire in what way of 
life they were learned, and will not be frighted from the inquiry, 
though they be represented as creeping things rioting on the decay of 
noble natures ; aspiring dunces, whose savage envy is gratified by 
the agonies of a noble spirit, and the degradation of a great name ; 
z 2 
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herded wolves, obscene ravens and vultures,—dullards who would 
indict the Sultan for bigamy before a Middlesex Grand Jury. 

Before vindicating the character of Lady Byron from the censure 
of the Reviewer of Recollections of Lord Byron, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for last July, it is wished to lay aside all thought of the 
mystery which has hung over the separation. All that we can desire 
to know is known. Assuming that she spoke truth to Dr. Lushington— 
and, if that cannot be proved, nothing can be proved—duty forbade her 
to return to her husband ; and her justification, and his condemnation 
as the author of the letters published in his Life by Moore, of the 
verses written on hearing that she was ill, and of the first canto of Don 
Juan, are complete. There is no longer an excuse for lawless and 
uncertain thoughts wandering in the region of imaginary crime. 
Perhaps they may be restrained, by offering, hypothetically, one of a 
thousand causes that might be guessed. It will be understood that 
the particular cause suggested is merely imaginary. 

Let it be supposed that Lord Byron, suffering under what has been 
called moral impulse—not amounting to legal insanity, nor absolving 
him from responsibility—was prompted to poison his wife, and had 
offered her the cup. She feared that he was insane, and would commit 
suicide. In the ignorance of her innocence she took counsel with 
Mrs. Clermont, the genial confidante, to whose ill-natured interposi- 
tion he attributed his domestic troubles. Learning that there was no 
mental : disease, she consulted Dr. Lushington, and, in the end, was 
told that she could not return to her husband without the guilt of 
self-murder. For his sake, and for the sake of their daughter—to 
whom, whether the insanity were mental or moral, the discovery 
would have been most injurious—and for shame and horror, she kept 
silence. Whether this hypothesis be accepted or cast aside, will not 
in the least affect the argument in her favour. If it be unjust to him 
it is not so intentionally, and is discarded beforehand. 

It perplexes a bystander to perceive how the hearts of men are 
steeled against a woman in whom, to say the worst, so little fault is 
found. If there are executions in the house while she is in the pains 
of childbirth, her husband is tenderly wrapped up, and caudled: 
while she lies unheeded, or is looked at askance, as the Jonah for 
whose sake the storm came upon him, the hidden cause of the shivered 
household gods. His smart under the lash of a critic of Don Juan 
is compassionately noted, without one thought of her. Yet it was a 
trial for the mother that her child should be born among bailifis,— 
the husband’s verses were scorpions to the wife,—and, after all, the 
executions were not for her debts, nor did she write the poem. Some- 
thing of this leaning to the stronger side may be ascribed to his 
having been head of the craft by which the lower order of mind is 
governed, but not all. Subjects most willing to be led tenderly by 
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the nose will kick against open and gross tyranny. Perhaps the 
main cause is to be found in that readiness of the better sex to forgive, 
which persuades men to believe that a wife who will not return to a 
guilty and repentant husband, must needs be cold and hard; that she 
never could have really loved the prodigal; that she is guilty of the 
consequences which may flow from dooming him to pass the rest of 
his days among the swine, and that it would be of ill example to 
suffer an unforgiving wife to go unwhipped of mascuiine justice. It 
seems predetermined that Lady Byron shall not escape condemnation. 
Hitherto the imputations against her have been small and flitting, 
hard to catch, and therefore not easily crushed. She was jealous, 
precise, methodical, straitlaced, exacting, and utterly incapable to 
understand her husband; there were faults on both sides. All this 
has been inferred without testimony, and told to the teeth of testimony, 
because she parted from, and would not return to, her husband. Now, 
when it appears that, if she spoke the truth, he had raised an im- 
passable barrier against her return, we are toll—not in so many 
words, but in words which have this meaning or none—that she lied 
to Dr. Lushington. It comes to this: either she falsely charged her 
husband with an odious crime, in order to extort a separation which 
he had refused; or, she sacrificed her whole life to duty, and, with 
E deadly power to requite evil for evil, held on in silent endurance to 
the end. She was a paragon among women, or a monster. 

It will not be hard to discover where the truth lies, though all the 
evidence comes from one side—from the works of Lord Byron him- 
self, from his Life by the bosom-friend chosen to guard his memory 
against censure, and from the Reviewer of the Recollections.* Not 
only does the evidence which remains to us come from witnesses un- 
favourable to Lady Byron, but it had been sifted by Lord Byron’s 








friends, who burned and suppressed much, out of regard to his 
memory. ‘Those friends who saw the destroyed proofs declare that 
they were shameful to him, and threw no light on the separation. 


h Those who have not seen, profess to believe that, if the evidence had 

: been preserved, it would have cleared him and convicted her. The 

| testimony preserved is dealt with by her foes in this wise. When 

the husband praises and absolves the wife, it is a generous confession, 

and to use it against him is cruel; when he accuses himself, it was 2 

4 merely his “mobility ;” he designed only to amuse, and to awaken ‘Life and 
curiosity and interest. Moore, indeed, surmises that the occult cause pry il 

] * Since these Notes were written, the writer has read “Observations by 236, 2+!, 


Thomas Campbell on Lady Byron’s Remarks,” published in the New oe 
Monthly Magazine for April, 1830, and has borrowed notices of a letter 
from Lady Byron to Campbell, and of a letter from Mrs. Leigh to Mrs. Cler- 

| mont. There is not a word in the “ Observations” to justify any calumny 

against Campbell—nothing that does not seem to be honourable, just, and 

| true, 
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of the separation, round which Lady Byron and her legal advisers 
threw such formidable mystery, might have been nothing more than 
some imposition of that kind, some dimly hinted confession of un- 
defined horror, intended to mystify and surprise, which the hearer so 
little understood as to take in sober seriousness. But the romantic 
mystification which, as he boasts, could not deceive him, would hardly 
mislead Dr. Lushington, whose opinion was not grounded upon any 
dimly-hinted confession of undefined horror, but on facts. The 
solution offered proves, however, that it had never entered into the 
mind of Mr. Moore to doubt Lady Byron’s truth, which will prevail 
in spite of these manifold disadvantages. Her name cannot, indeed, 
be snatched from the burning furnace of her husband’s verse and 
prose, but he may be made to bear witness that, in the midst of the 
fire, it stands unharmed. 

That any man could be persuaded to undertake the distasteful and 
forlorn adventure of sullying her fair fame, is a mystery as deep as 
that out of which the present controversy arose. It could.not be by 
the common motive which constrains an unwilling advocate to wash 
his blackamoor white, and cast the clouded water on the adversary ; 
nor the pride of genius, ready to maintain any thesis, and mindful of 
George Primrose’s discovery that the best things remain to be said on 
the wrong side. May it be an attempt to play upon his readers as 
Byron would have played upon Moore, waiting ready to laugh at the 
simple ones who may take him at his word? He could hardly mean 
to be serious when he coupled the names of Wellington and Brougham, 
and pronounced that, if Byron’s marriage had been a happy one, the 
course of events of the present century might have been materially 
changed. 

In considering the cause of the separation of Lord and Lady Byron, 
it might have seemed unnecessary to travel back to their childhood ; 
but it is done, and not without a purpose. With something of the sly 
prevarication of Ralpho, it is implied that because Lord Byron, an 
only child, was notoriously spoiled, therefore Lady Byron, also an only 
child, was spoiled also, by seclusion, restraint, and parental idolatry ; 
and this in spite of a cloud of witnesses, and the record of her husband 
in his letters before marriage, and in the Sketch. As agirlshe was “a 
kind of pattern in the North :” all the powers of evil were “ foiled by 
that youthful mind.” But though the childhood must be part of the 
story, the wooing need not. It is cast aside as superfluous; and still 
there is a cause. Those disgraceful scenes are avoided, in which the 
lover can only be paralleled by that Irish peasant who could not see 
the difference of a cow betwixt one woman and another. 

Then comes the married life, from the 2nd of January 1815 to the 
15th of January 1816. The Reviewer closes this great act of the 
drama in these words :— 
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“ Owing to the fortunate accident of Moore’s absence, and to Lord 
Byron’s singular frankness, we have a picture of his first and only year 
of married life, far more vivid, and more trustworthy, than any we 
could have possessed by other means. . . . There was nocloud in the 
sky indicating the storm that was about to burst on his head. There 
might be ebullitions of temper and hasty words, amply sufficient to 
account for the generous admission of error, which was afterwards so 
cruelly tortured into a confession of guilt; but with these letters before 
us, we say confidently, that it is impossible that during the period from 
their marriage, up to Lady Byron's departure from London, anything 
could have occurred to afford reasonable cause to prevent her return.” 

If this confident position can be maintained, there is no longer any 
room for contention. Certainly, nothing that came aftcr the separation 
could be the suflicient cause of separation ; and if it be impossible that 
it could have come before, it could not have come at all; and, therefore, 
Lady Byron had no reasonable cause for the refusal to return to her hus- 
band. But never was there more occasion to give in earnest the reproof 
that Prior took to himself in jest—‘‘ Authors, before they write, should 
read.” Without doubt, that which had occurred to prevent the 
return, does not appear in Lord Byron’s letters; and to look for it 
there, were as wise as to search for sunbeams in cucumbers. Is it 
likely that he should tell his friends of an attempt to poison his wife ? 
But to enable us to allow any weight to the affirmation that the letters 
show that no such thing had occurred, it would be necessary for 
readers, imitating the Reviewer, carefully to abstain from looking at 
them. So far are they from being incompatible with the existence of 
a reasonable cause, that they show something like signs of weariness 
and disgust before “ the treacle-moon” was over, as well as on the day 
after it had set, when the husband cursed the tea to which he was 
summoned, and longed to be drinking brandy with Moore. Between 
the return of the unhappy pair to London, on the 18th of March, 1815, 
to the day of separation, we have only seven letters from Lord Byron 
to Moore. In not one of them is there a trace of conjugal affection. 
In the letter of the 7th of July, 1815, he writes: ‘ Perhaps you and 
Mrs. Moore will pay us a visit at Seaham in the course of the autumn. 
If so, you and I (without our wives) will take a lark to Edinburgh 
and embrace Jeffrey.” In the letter of the 4th of November Lady 
Byron is not named, and in that of the 5th of January the wife and 
child are thus mentioned: “The little girl was born on the 10th of 
December last; her name is Augusta Ada (the second a very antique 
family name, I believe not used since the reign of King John). She 
was, and is, very flourishing and fat, and reckoned very large for her 
days. Squalls and sucks incessantly. Are you answered? Her 
mother is doing very well, and up again. I have now been married a 
year on the second of this month, heigh-ho !” 
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The Reviewer has a double defect of vision. He sees that which is 
not, and is blind to what glares upon him. Having pronounced that 
there was nothing to cloud the happiness of the one year of married 
life, but possible ebullitions of temper, and hasty words which are of 
every day’s experience—nothing to indicate the storm which was about 
to burst—he concludes, with the assurance that he has laid before his 
readers everything connected with the subject that deserves the name 
of evidence. Yet, besides the sufficient cause—the existence of which 
depends upon Lady [yron’s truth, and the ignorance of her innocence, 
and her husband’s allowance that she believed him to be mad—there was 
much to indicate the coming storm, and all is withheld. There were 
the sixteen articles of complaint; the speedy flight of the indications 
of a contented heart; the rare and formal mention of the wife; the un- 
quiet, the weariness, the melancholy—signs of that habit of mind 
which, under the pressure of disquiet and disgust, sought relief in the 
sense of freedom, which told that there were homes elsewhere ; the con- 
fessions that there had been too much to blame and regret; that bit- 
terness and convulsion were the elements of the father, and the 
daughter had been born in one, and nurtured in the other; the por- 
trait of Don José, in whom Lord Byron was pleased to represent him- 
self as a man regretting that he had wedded a learned virgin, tired of 
scientific conversation, weary of his wife’s insipid perfection, and keep- 
ing two mistresses; the picture of the neglected wife, with a great 
opinion of her own good qualities, and a devil of a spirit, mixing up 
fancies: with realities, and losing no opportunity of getting her husband 
into a scrape; the sneer at “peace and innocence and bliss,” worse 
than anything which Milton has attributed to Satan looking upon 
Eden ; and the catastrophe :— 

* Don José and the Donna Inez led 

For some time an unhappy sort of life ; 

* Wishing each other damned, divorced, or dead, 

They lived respectably as man and wife. 
Their conduct was exceedingly well-bred, 

And gave no outward signs of inward strife, 
Until, at length, the smothered fire broke out, 
And put the business past all kind of doubt. 

“* For Inez called some druggists and physicians, 

And tried to prove her loving lord was a, 
But as he had some lucid intermissions, 

She next decided he was only bad ; 

Yet when they asked her for her depositions, 

No sort of explanation could be had, 

Save that her duty, both to man and God, 
Required this conduct—which seemed very odd.” 


* The printed verse is. “ Wishing each other not divorced, but dead. 
The verse in the MS. (note to stanza 26) is given because it may perhaps 
record some of the “ bitter words,” 
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To suppress all these facts, and to declare that all which deserved 
to be called evidence had been Jaid before the reader; to aflirm confi- 
dently that there was no cloud in the sky, that it was impossible any- 
thing could have occurred before Lady Byron left London to prevent 
her return, manifests a desperate cause and a reckless advocate. 

It is said, perhaps in mockery, that Lord Byron’s generous admis- 
sions of error are cruelly tortured into a confession of guilt. This 
complaint assumes that he had not been guilty of any act fatal to re- 
union. Now, it is certain that Lady Byron did accuse him to Dr. 
Lushington of such an act, and that, in consequence of her accusation, 
every monstrous vice was imputed to him, his name was tainted, and 
he was supposed guilty of every crime, possible or impossible. And 
then we are asked to believe that in the very dregs of the bitter busi- 
ness, while he was suffering under these cruel calumnies through her 
malignant falsehood—falsehood which would require a near approach 
to the divine nature to forgive, which it is scarcely possible to conceive 
that a husband could forgive, even after confession and a long term of 
unfeigned repentance,—we are asked to believe that, at this very time, 
Lord Byron not only forgave his wife, but published now unpremedi- 
tated, now laboured praises of her purity and truth, declared that where 
there was blame it belonged to him, called upon his friends to bear 
witness that he had never spoken of her with disrespect or unkindness, 
entreated them not to believe all they heard, nor attempt to defend 
him, as that would give mortal offence. This was not the voice of 
generous confession, but of the fear of that shame, which, if his wife 
had spoken, would have driven him to die by his own hand,—he had 
made up his mind. 

These generous confessions were uttered while the treaty for sepa- 
ration was depending, and the lawyers were doing their utmost for 
divorce. Long afterwards, being assured of his wife’s silence, no fault 
being found in her since the separation, he wrote of her to his friends 
in words which his biographer dared not repeat, and held her out to 
the world, to use his own epitome, as “a disagreeable, casuistical, and 
by no means respectable female pedant;” and, in language not to be 
misunderstood, charged Donna Inez—‘ the saint in her moralities,” 
under whose name he presented his wife—with the sin of adultery.* 
Such were his generous confessions of error when he was free from 
fear. Still she kept silence. 

And her silence is imputed to her as a crime; “upon her owi 
showing, she lives with her husband for more than a year, without com- 
municating to her own parents or to any one else any cause for discom- 
fort.” It is not for a wife to brawl, or threaten, or cry aloud. It may 

* Tt does not seem that he ever made such a suggestion in prose. There isa 
blank left in a letter to Murray, in a passage relating to his paternity ; but the 
words were probably omitted only because they were coarse (vol. iv. p. 261). 
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not be her bounden duty, but it is her glory, to keep silent her husband's 
offences so long as silence is without sin. “She” (again says the 
teviewer) “ at any rate must have known the utter falsehood of at least 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the slanders against the husband she 
had sworn to love, and the father of the child that was hanging at her 
breast ; yet no word escaped her—thus by her silence giving sanction 
and authority to the vilest of these vile fabrications.” Perhaps it 
might be answered, that a woman suing for separation is not per- 
mitted to intermeddle, and that Sir Samuel Romilly and Dr. Lushington 
should bear the blame. But let that pass. How, if the hundredth 
offence were one which, inferred by the world from what she said 
and what she did not say, would have destroyed her husband, and 
set a mark upon their child? Should she deny the ninety-and-nine 
so that the truth of the hundredth might be implicd, or leave it 
undistinguished among a crowd of lying rumours? She could say 
nothing that would not injure him, unless she could say that there 
were no other than the common causes of separation; that she 
could not say, and therefore she kept silence. The Reviewer does 
not seem to perceive that all depends upon the truth and nothing 
upon the concealment. If the charge of an odious crime against 
her husband were false, Lady Byron was an abandoned woman, and 
no concealment would aggravate her guilt. If true, it was con- 
cealed in mercy, and in spite of cruel provocation. 

Common fame may answer for her own offences. The roar of 
“John Bull, the maddest and most absurd of beasts,” was hasty; but it 
was not “base, mean, envious, and revengeful,” nor an “ outburst of 
idiotic frenzy.” It was the same roar that Lord Byron’s contempo- 
raries, George the Fourth and Long Wellesley, were doomed to hear. 
Lord Macaulay’s review of Moore’s Life of Byron may be “eloquent,” 
but, under favour, it is not “just and manly.” The good Homer 
sometimes winks, Saint Bernard did not see all things, and a humble 
inquirer may be forgiven if he ask whether in this particular instance 
the critic was not bent upon the production of a brilliant essay, rather 
than the discovery of an unwelcome truth? But here again, with 
regard to concealment, is everything that deserves the name of evidence 
brought forward? If Lady Byron concealed from the world, did she 
make no parting sign to her husband? Where is her letter, mentioned 
in his letter of the 17th of November, 1821? He destroyed it, and with 
it evidence for his acquittal or condemnation. He does not pretend 
that it was untrue. “I burnt,” he says, “ your last note, for two reasons : 
firstly, it was written ina style not very agreeable ; and, secondly, I 
wished to take your word without documents.” These last words will be 
again placed in the balance when we come to weigh her truthfulness. 

But Lord Byron “went to his grave in total ignorance of the 
offence with which he was charged.” “The cruel silence was perse- 
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vered in until he was in his grave,” and the “poisonous miasma in 
which his wife enveloped the character of her husband” was not dis- 
persed by her breath. 

Perhaps, in looking at the proof offered in support of these hard words, 
we shall find in its insufficiency, evidence that Lord Byron did not live 
or die in ignorance. Whether he really was ignorant, is a question of 
some moment. There were sixteen articles of complaint, in which the 
alleged offence was not included. When he had refused to accept those 
charges as good cause for separation, he was told of a seventeenth ; and 
when he demanded what that seventeenth was, he received for answer, 
that it forbade his wife to return to him, and if he insisted on her 
return, he must hear the reason of her refusal ina court of law. If he 
had not known before what his wife regarded as her great cause of 
complaint, that answer—supposing the offence to have been real, not 
feigned or imaginary—pointed it out to him. Therefore, since it is 
highly probable, that if he were truly ignorant, the charge was not true, 
it is important to observe the absence of all signs of ignorance, and the 
proof of his holding already in his hands that for which he professed 
to seek, 

The Reviewer's evidence of ignorance is offered under three heads :— 

1. “Lady Blessington says :—‘ In all his conversations relative to 
Lady Byron (and they are frequent), he declares that he is totally un- 
conscious of the cause of her leaving him, but suspects that the ill- 
natured interposition of Mrs. Clermont led to it.’” 

But if he had not known the precise offence with which he stood 
charged, he would have answered that he had been unfaithful, negli- 
gent, and bitter, and his wife would not forgive, and chose, from some 
caprice, to make a mystery. Consciousness of the real cause dictated 
the answer that he gave by word of mouth—but not in writing. It 
is remarkable that in not one of the three hundred and thirty letters 
written after the separation, beginning with those in which it was 
entreated that he might not be defended, is there an intimation of 
ignorance. This could scarcely have happened but by design. If, as 
he declared, his whole desire had ever been to obtain a specific charge 
in a tangible shape, is it not morally certain that some sign of his 
desire, or of his ignorance, would have appeared in his letters? He 
dared to say what he did not dare to write. He had not wholly cast 
off the fear of man, and would not risk the shame of a discovery that 
he had set his hand to a deliberate disavowal of knowledge which he 
possessed. His denial, in conversation, is of no weight at all, for if 
he knew, he would not confess; but the absence of denial, in his 
letters, while often referring to the separation, is very significant. 

2. “To Murray he wrote:—‘No one can more desire a public 
investigation than I do.” When he might have had a public in- 
vestigation, he submitted to a sentence; and it was but a vain boast 
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to say that he desired it four years afterwards, when it was im- 
possible. Why did he not publish a plain tale, concluding with a 
charge against his wife of having brought a false accusation against 
him ? 

+. Once more, and this is the last proof :— 

“Nor was the challenge for investigation confined to personal con- 
versation and correspondence.” “In a pamphlet which was sent to 
Murray for publication and put to press, though it did not appear 
until some time afterwards, in reference to” his separation from Lady 
Byron, he says: “I never have had—and God knows my whole de- 
sire has ever been to obtain it!—any specific charge, in a tangible 
shape, submitted to me by the adversary, or by others, unless the 
atrocities of public rumour and the mysterious silence of the lady’s 
legal advisers may be deemed such.” . . . “I was a little surprised by 
finding myself condemned without being favoured with the act of 
accusation, and to perceive, in the absence of this portentous charge or 
charges, whatever it or they were to be, that every possible or impos- 
sible crime was rumoured to supply its place, and taken for granted.” 

The Reviewer, declaring that he had laid before his readers every- 
thing that deserved the name of evidence, covers under the words, 
“did not appear for some time afterwards,” the facts that this pam- 
phiet, dedicated to Disraeli the elder, was suppressed until after 
Lord Byron’s death, and that he twice wrote to Murray desiring that 
it might not be printed. Even in the suppressed pamphlet, while 
evading the truth, by saying that he had never received a specific 
charge in a tangible shape, Lord Byron does not venture to affirm 
that he was ignorant of the charge. To what does the challenge for 
investigation amount? Conversations with persons, and a letter to a 
person who could not answer the challenge, and certainly would not 
send it on to her who could,—and an unpublished pamphlet. 

On the other hand, the evidence that he did know is irresistible. 
He was told that, unless he consented to separation, a charge, out of 
which had arisen against him atrocious rumours of monstrous vice, 
would be brought forward in a court of law. He submitted to the 
sentence of separation, and so prevented the charge from being made 
public. Afterwards, in writing to the wife who is now accused of 
having destroyed him by a false accusation of some hateful crime, he 
leaves open the question whether offence had been solely on his side 
or chiefly on hers, and does not pretend that he was ignorant, or inti- 
mate a desire to be informed of the specific charge. 

We are told by the Reviewer, that the destruction of Lord Byron’s 
Memoirs, or confessions, was a crime—committed, as crimes often are, 
from honourable motives—a most lamentable error. As it is allowed 
to be in the highest degree improbable that they would have thrown 
any light upon the cause of the separation—that a few pages were 
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too gross and indelicate for publication—and the rest, with little excep- 
tion, contained no traces of his genius and no interesting details of his 
life, the crime may be forgiven. His offer to show these Memoirs to 
Professor Wilson, the supposed hostile critic of his life and morals, and 
to Lady Byron, is regarded as a strong proof of singular good faith ; 
and the destruction of the manuscript is regretted, more for the loss of 
the proof of what it did not than for anything it did contain. But 
whether Lord Byron had known, or had been ignorant, the secret 
would not have been divulged in the Memoirs. Certainly they were 
not after the model of the confessions of Ciapperello di Prato ; but it 
is equally certain that they did not reveal the mystery. His motive 
. for making the offer, and her reasons for refusing it, are apparent. If 
she refused, his friends would say that she had rejected a fair oppor- 
tunity to correct errors, wilful or undesigned, and that she feared to 
face the truth ; if she read and made no comment, she would be held 
to have admitted that the whole truth had been shown. He was 
careful to preserve proof that the offer had been made. He wrote to 
Murray: “ You must also have from Mr. Moore the correspondence 
between me and Lady B., to whom I offered the sight of all which 
regards herself in these papers. This is important. He has her 
letter,* and a copy of my answer.” Lady Byron knew that to deny 
an assertion here and there would virtually admit the truth of the 
rest, and that if she were to enter into a full explanation she must 
detail things which she would not disclose. Besides, she foresaw that 
to revive the controversy which would follow from any publication of 
the story of the separation must be injurious to her daughter, and 
perhaps to her husband. 

The letters which passed between them concerning his wish that 
she would see the Memoirs prove, beyond doubt, that there was no 
mystery hidden from him. On the 10th of March, 1820, she 
wrote: “I decline to inspect it. I consider the publication or 
circulation of such a composition at any time as prejudicial to Ada’s 
future happiness. For my own sake, I have no reason to shrink from 
publication ; but, notwithstanding the injuries which I have suffered, 
I should lament some of the consequences.” It should be remembered 


that, in this very month, he wrote the unpublished pamphlet, in which’ 


he declared that his whole desire had ever been to obtain a specific 


* This letter of Lady Byron (a letter of the 10th of March, 1820), given 
to Moore, Lord Byron did not remember when he wrote to her, on the 17th 
of November, 1821—* Your letters I returned”... * I burnt your last note ;” 
nor when he said to Lady Blessington, in May, 1823—** Lady Byron has 
refused to answer niy letters. I have written to her repeatedly, and am 
still in the habit of doing so ;” nor when he wrote to Lady Blessington, on 
the 3rd of the same month—* All Lady Byron’s letters were in her own 
possession before I left England, and we have had no correspondence since 
—at least, on her part ” (vol. vi. pp. 30, 28, 27). 
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charge in a tangible shape,—that he had never been favoured with 
an act of accusation,—that he had been accused of every monstrous 
vice,—that if what was whispered was true, he was unfit for England. 
Here was a letter from his wife, which could not have been more 
happily worded, if it had been written for the purpose of leading him 
to ask that his long desire might be satisfied. She strove to avert the 
publication, as injurious to their daughter's future happiness. She 
spoke of her own wrongs. Is it possible, if he had not known the 
secret cause, and, conscious that there were no other than the ordinary 
causes of separation, had desired to know it, that he would not have 
reminded her of the prejudice which Ada must suffer from those 
atrocities of public rumour which her mother could extinguish with a 


breath—that he would not have challenged Lady Byron to name that 


special wrong which she hinted? He received her letter seventeen 
days after the date of the pamphlet, and answered it on the following 
day. Thus he wrote: “I could answer you; but it is too late, and it 
is not worth while. ‘To the mysterious menace of the last sentence, 
whatever its import may be—and I cannot pretend to unriddle it,— 
I could hardly be very sensible, even if I understood it, as before it 
can take place I shall be ‘where nothing can touch him further ;” 
that is, the Memoir would not be published until after his death, 
therefore the consequences of publication could not touch him. Was 
this the fit answer of a man who had appealed to the Almighty tor 
the sincerity of his desire to know of what he was accused ? 

“The: eruel silence,” says the Reviewer, “ was persevered in until 
Byron was in his grave. Then, and not till then, was it broken.” 

Again, there is suppression. Not a word of the disgraceful light 
in which the conduct of Lady Byron’s father and mother had been 


placed by the publication of her husband’s letters, and the remarks of 


his biographer ; not a word of her declared motive to absolve them 
from having originated, instigated, or advised the separation, to 


vindicate t heir memory from insult, and to take the responsibility and the ° 


odium upon herself only. She did not preserve a cruel silence during 
his lite. To the world she kept a merciful silence. There was 
nothing to tell him that he did not know. Yet she wrote him a parting 


‘ letter, in which she gave a promise which was precious to him, and 


precepts which were disagreeable. The deliberate insults of Thomas 
Moore, the revelation of her husband’s weariness, disgust, and hatred, 
did not tempt her to breathe a bitter word upon his memory. And, 
after all, she did not reveal the secret after his death, nor was she 
knowingly the cause of its being revealed. With the perfect truth 
that was her attribute, she wrote :—“ Self-vindication is not the motive 
which actuates me to make this appeal, and the spirit of accusation is 
unmingled with it; but when the conduct of my parents is brought 
forward in a disgraceful light, by the passages selected from Lord 
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Byron's letters, and by the remarks of his biographer, I feel bound 
to justify their characters from imputations which I know to be 
false.* I have only to observe, that if the statements on which my 
legal advisers (the late Sir Samuel Romilly and Dr. Lushington) 
formed their opinions were false, the responsibility and the odium 
should rest with me only. My parents neither originated, instigated, 
nor advised that separation.” 

In her own part of the remarks there is not a syllable of re- 
proach, not a word by which the cause of separation could be 
guessed; nor did she perceive the inference to be drawn from the 
concluding words in Dr. Lushington’s letter, which have their force 
from his personal and professional character: “I could not, either 
professionally or otherwise, take any part towards effecting it.” Like 
Harry Bertram’s likeness to his father, the inference cannot be denied 
when it is pointed out; but it remained a long while unseen, and it is 
in the highest degree improbable that it was perceived by Lady 
Byron, bent only, as she was, on showing that her mother could not 
have been actuated by any hostile or ungenerous motive. She had 
told him that “her duty both to man and God required such conduct,” 
and Dr. Lushington said no more. 

In his story of the separation, the Reviewer passes unnoticed the 
ignorance of the wife’s innocence, and her husband’s allowance that 
she really did believe him to be mad.t In the following statement, 
all that is necessary to justify Lady Byron rests upon unanswerable 
proof, and anything added,—to explain what might otherwise seem 
mysterious,—upon strong probability. 

During her married life, she suffered many wrongs from her hus- 
band, and among them, that which was the final cause of separation. 
She was ignorant of guilt. “ My copyist would write out anything I 
desired, in all the ignorance of innocence,” said her husband, twelve 
days before she left him. According to his own testimony, she 
believed that he was mad. “I have no doubt,’ he would sometimes 

* She must have read the aspersions on her mother with a bitter sense 
of her husband’s ingratitude. ‘My mother,” she says, “ had always treated 
him with an affectionate consideration and indulgence, which extended tu 
every little peculiarity of his feelings. Never did an irritating word escape 
her lips in her whole intercourse with him” (vol. vi. p. 278). He, indeed, 
tells another story: “Her mother always detested me, and had not even 
the decency to conceal it in her house” (vol. xv. p. 124, nofe). These, how- 
ever, were mobile imaginations, hardly consistent with the impressions 
which he received while he was yet in the house. He wrote to Moore the 
day before he left Seaham, after a six weeks’ visit: “I have been very com- 
fortable here. They have been very kind and hospitable, and I like them 
and the place vastly” (March 8, 1815, vol. iii. p. 154). 

t+ The positive assertion that Dr. Baillie never saw Lord Byron and did 
not pronounce a positive opinion is a mistake, but immaterial (“ Blackwood,” 
p. 30; vol. xv. p. 124; note to * Don Juan,” canto i., stanza 27). 
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say, “that she really did believe me to be mad.” It was represented to 
her that he was in danger of destroying himself. With the concur- 
rence of his family, she consulted Dr. Baillie, the physician who had 
attended him in his boyhood. In all this it can hardly be affirmed, 
seriously, that she did more or less than a wife’s duty, though the con- 
trary is inferred by the Reviewer in the words, “She tries to prove 
him mad ”—omitting the husband's testimony to the sincerity of her 
belief. At Lord Byron’s absolute desire, signified to her in writing, 
she left London for her father’s house at Karkby-Mallory on the 15th 
of January, and, by Dr. Baillie’s advice, wrote two kind and cheerful 
letters to her husband. She gives the following reason for having 
written them:—“ Whatever might have been the nature of Lord 
Byron’s conduct towards me from the time of my marriage, yet, sup- 
posing him to be in a state of mental alienation, it was not for me, nor 
for any person of common humanity, to manifest, at that moment, a 
sense of injury.” Her mother wrote immediately, to invite him to 
Kirkby-Mallory. The daughter—who had taken care to have intel- 
ligence of her husband—received from his medical attendant, and the 
persons in constant intercourse with him, reports which strengthened 
doubts that had already passed across her mind, whether he really 
was insane. It is probable that she now consulted Mrs. Clermont, 
who had been her governess, and was her friend, and that the igno- 
rance of her innocence was enlightened by that genial confidante of the 
Sketch—the lady whom Byron supposed to be the oceult cause of the 
separation, which he attributed to her ill-natured interposition. It is 
certain she resolved that, unless her husband’s conduct had the excuse 
of insanity, nothing should induce her to return to him. There were 
sufficient causes of separation besides that which made it irrevocable, 
and it is not hard to understand why, unless in extreme necessity, she 
would not reveal the moral impulse even to her mother. Sixteen 
evidences, either of insanity or of right to separation, were prepared, 
and of these her husband was afterwards informed. She learned that 
he was not insane, and was advised that, although the things which 
she had declared entitled her to divorce, she ought to be reconciled. 
In this extremity, she revealed the cause for which Dr. Lushington 
pronounced that reconciliation was impossible. Separation was pro- 
posed. “ Lord Byron at first rejected this proposal, but, when it was 
distinctly notified to him that, if he persisted in his refusal, recourse 
must be had to legal measures, he agreed to sign a deed of sepa- 
ration.” 

Lord Byron's belief that the offence had been disclosed to Mrs. 
Clermont, and that she had taught its true quality, explains his 
malignant rage against her in the Sketch. What would be done 
to a man of the lower order of mind who should seek out a lady, his 
wife’s friend, with whom he had lived on equal terms in the house of 
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his wife’s father, to tell her,—that she had been born in the garret, 
and bred in the kitchen,—raised to the table, to dine from off the plate 
she had lately washed, while her wondering betters waited behind her 
chair,—that she was a liar and a spy, a viper, a hag of hatred, and a 
Hecate,—a hideous crust, with a cheek of parchment in which her 
muddy and yellow blood stagnated,—a centipede,—a scorpion,—a rep- 
tile-—a monster,—a female dog-star.—a wretch without a tear,—a 
loathsome leper, doomed, while she wearied Heaven with supplications, 
to go down to the dust in despair, poisoning the worms that fed 
upon her? All this Lord Byron said to Mrs. Clermont aloud, before 
the whole world, and he said it deliberately. On the day after his 
verses were written, he sent a second draft to Mr. Murray, that they 
might be printed for private distribution, and, three days afterwards, 
desired him to make a correction for the press. Moore owns that the 
Sketch was justly condemned, and he himself condemns it—because it 
was undignified, and exalted ‘an obscure female whose situation 
ought to have placed her beneath” my lord’s satire. These men of 
the higher order of mind claim high privileges. Sex is so far from 
being a defence against them, that it seems to invite assault. The 
possession of the intellectual might of the devil himself would not 
excuse such arrogant affectation of superiority. Mrs. Leigh, Lord 
Byron’s sister, had other thoughts of Mrs. Clermont, and wrote 
to her, offering public testimony to her tenderness and forbearance 
under circumstances which must have been trying to any friend of 
Lady Byron. 

The Reviewer does not, in such plain words as Lord Byron ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Clermont, say, but he insinuates, that Lady Byron 
lied when she professed that she had consulted Dr. Baillie with the 
concurrence of her husband’s family. Heasks, who were the “ family,” 
who “the nearest relatives,’ who “the relations” whom she con- 
sulted ? Laying it down that Mrs. Leigh was the only person who 
could properly be called “the family,” he affirms that her subsequent 
conduct negatives in the strongest manner the suggestion that she 
could have concurred. As “ to relatives,” which might no doubt in- 
clude cousins, after a careful examination of the correspondence which 
took place at the time,* he had not been able to trace their presence. 
Then, pretending to have proved that neither Mrs. Leigh nor the 


* If by this correspondence are meant the letters of Byron and Moore, 
the Reviewer might as well have hoped to find what he sought by a careful 
examination of The Diversions of Purley. If the letters of Lady Byron, 
Mrs. Leigh, and the cousins were examined, and nothing found, it might be 
that the consults were not by letter, or that letters were destroyed. Sane 
persons do not love to learn that their relations have suspected them to be 
mad, and wise and good people destroy letters which are likely to embroil 
families. 
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cousins concurred, he asks—“'To whom, then, does Lady Byron 
allude ?” 

By Lord Byron’s acknowledgment, his wife thought him mad, and, 
unless she had wished him to die by his own hand, she must needs 
consult a physician. Many persons were living who, if she had spoken 
falsely, could have convicted her. Mrs. Leigh, through whom she 
communicated with her husband after the separation, and at least one 
of the cousins, survived him. After all, it.seems extraordinary that we 
should be expected to condemn a person of Lady Byron’s character 
for truth, telling of things within her own knowledge, and certain of 
detection if she spoke falsely, upon the bare suspicion of a witness 
without a name, and utterly ignorant of the facts. If, instead of in- 
sinuating, he had sworn that Lady Byron lied, could perfect faith in 
his sincerity have carried us beyond this—that he was a gentleman 
more credulous than Roderigo, and less courteous ? 

The consultation with Dr. Lushington is denounced as the ground- 
work of a monstrous condemnation, revolting to every principle of 
justice and common sense. The same art is employed here which was 
used in denouncing the concealment. It is assumed, without directly 
asserting, that the charge was false, and, it being beyond dispute that 
there was a consultation, Lady Byron, because she held it, is con- 
demned as a slanderer, the subtle murderer of her husband’s fame — 
far more guilty than if she had told a bold falsehood. And, with all 
this, the Reviewer protests that he would deal tenderly with her. It 
is the tenderness of the devil's advocate, who extenuates the cruelty of 
the tyrant, and reviles the memory of the martyr. 

The consultation with Dr. Lushington and its result are thus 
described :— 

“Failing with Dr. Lushington, as she had with Dr. Baillie, she 
seeks a personal interview, and then, in the secrecy of his chambers, 
under the seal of a confidence stricter than that of the confessional, 
she imparts to him soiething which he was bound to assume on her 
sole assurance to be true; which he was, without investigation or 
inquiry, to accept as the basis of his opinion ; which he was, under no 
circumstances whatever, without her express authority (an authority 
which death has now put it out of her power to give) to divulge—upon 
which she obtains his opmion that a reconciliation was impossible. 
What that something was we shall probably never know; but, save in 
the case of the victims who were sent to the guillotine on suspicion of 
being suspected, we know no condemnation so monstrous, so revolting 
toevery principle of justice and common sense, as that which has been 
passed on Lord Byron.” 

Let it be supposed, as will be presently proved, that Lady Byron 
spoke the truth to her advocate ; and the Reviewer’s argument, if it be 
good for anything, will prevent every person who has suffered wrong 
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from seeking advice. A “ victim sent to the guillotine on suspicion of 
being suspected,” a “ monstrous and revolting condemnation,” are brave 
words ; but what business have they here? The opinion of an advo- 
cate is not a condemnation, nor is an English court of justice a revo- 
lutionary tribunal, from whose jurisdiction it behoves an accused person 
to escape. Lord Byron condemned himself. He did not dare even to 
hear the charge before the judgment-seat. True, he was unjustly 
condemned beforehand by the public voice. Such prejudgment is 
sometimes alleged as a reason for delay, or for changing the place of 
trial, but was never yet brought forward as a reason for avoiding a 
trial altogether. Supposing him to have been innocent, if ever there 
was a case in which public rumour should have been defied in open 
court, it was his. He was not depressed, he was not to be beaten 
down by the world or its inheritors—he was excited by contest and 
defiance—he was not of a nature to be much affected by men’s anger, 
—he and his vigorous friends went about seeking a fair pretext for a 
duel, that le might slay some one, any one, who had repeated the 
rumours against him. He boasts that he stood at bay in Venice; he 
should have stood at bay in London. When the question came 
whether he should hear his wife’s charge in a court of law, or consent 
to a separation, he consented and fled. 

And we are to suppose that the charge was false,—an invention, 
not of a student of the gloomy sequestration of ‘Tiberius, but of a 
woman the very mirror of truth, serenely purest of ler sex, ignorant 
of guilt, innocent as a child. The imagination that she spoke falsely 
never entered her husband’s mind. Had it been there, it would have 
found vent in his letters, or in Don Juan. 

He knew that his wife had made an accusation against him by 
which his name was tainted ; he knew that she loved him, that he had 
dealt harshly by her, that she was ignorantly innocent, but governed 
by fixed rules and principles, to which, if duly required, she could 
not choose but sacrifice the happiness of her whole life. If her ac- 
cusation were true, even he might have some pity for her; his anger 
would fall upon those by whom her ignorance had been enlightened. 
But, if it were false? A more loathsome accumulation of crime can 
hardly be conceived—defilement, treachery, falsehood, and cruelty 
mingled in one foul cauldron: it would be infamy to touch such a 
woman. And the wrong heaped upon him!—a proud man, of fierce 
passions and tyrannous will, cast down from a height which those 
not of his time can scarcely conceive, and grovelling at the foot of 
his pedestal, the scorn of creatures upon whom he had looked with 
such supreme superiority; and we are to persuade ourselves that 
although she persisted in her guilt, and refused to set him free from 
its baleful consequences, he besought her to return with words of 
touching tenderness ; and to the end of his life, while he hardened his 
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hatred against her, in the schools in which men most surely learn to 
be cruel to women and children, he never breathed the shadow of a 
doubt upon her truth.* It is needless to multiply phrases. She is 
to be absolved by his own words, spoken and written after the separa- 
tion :-— 

The letters to Rogers and Moore, in which he holds her blameless. 

The “ Farewell,” in which he passionately laments the separation, 
declares undying love for her, and protests that, though she were un- 
forgiving, his heart would never rebel against her. 

The Sketch, in which he portrays her as a miracle of truth and 
purity, exempt from perversion. 

“Lord Byron, who was, to the last, disposed to reconciliation.” 

At Geneva, he invariably spoke of her with kindness and regret, 
imputing the course she had taken in leaving him, not to herself, but 
to others. 

He wrote “a letter to a friend in England, declaring himself still 
willing to be reconciled to Lady Byron.” 

In a letter to Lady Byron, dated 17th November, 1821, which he 
did not send, he wrote: “ I considered our reunion as not impossible for 
more than a year after our separation.” 

“T also thank you for the inscription of the date and name, and I 
will tell you why: I believe that they are the only two or three 
words of your handwriting in my possession. For your letters I 
returned, and except the two words, or rather the one word ‘ house- 
hold,’ written twice in an old account-book, I have no other. I burnt 
your last note for two reasons: firstly, it was written in a style not 
very agreeable; and secondly, I wished to take your word without 
documents, which ave the worldly resources of suspicious people.” 

“ Every day which keeps us asunder should, after so long a period, 
rather soften our mutual feelings.” 

“Qn all the few points of discussion which can arise between us, 
we should preserve the courtesies of life, and as much of its kindness 
as people who are never to meet may preserve, perhaps more easily 
than nearer connections. For my own part, I am violent, but not 
malignant ; for only fresh provocations can awaken my resentments. 
To you, who are colder and more concentrated, I would just hint, 
that you may souetimes mistake the depth of a cold anger for dignity, 
and a worse feeling for duty.” 

Mr. Kennedy, in his account of Lord Byron’s first residence in 
Cephalonia, represents him as saying: “Lady Byron deserves every 
respect from me. I do not indeed know the cause of separation, and 


* The verses on hearing that she was ill are not considered as an exception. 
They were suppressed during his life, and were meant to ‘be altogether 
suppressed. They seem to allude to the sixteen articles of complaint, fol- 
lowed by the seventeenth (vol. x. p. 209). 
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I have remained, and ever will remain, ready for a reconciliation 
whenever circumstances open and point out the way to it.” 

“Of his wife he spoke with much respect and affection. He said 1°) 
she was an illustrious lady, distinguished for the qualities of her heart Works, V 
and understanding, and that all the fault of their cruel separation lay et ae 213, 
with himself.” (“ Portraits” by the Countess Albrizzi.) —_ 
Letter to the Countess of Blessington, enclosing the letter of the May 6, 

17th November, 1821, addressed to Lady Byron :— — F 

“The letter which I enclose I was prevented from sending by my 29. 
(lespair of doing any good. I was perfectly sincere when I wrote it, 
and am so still. But it is difficult for me to withstand the thousand 
provocations on that subject, which both friends and foes have for 
seven years been throwing in the way of a man whose feelings were 
once quick, and whose temper was never patient. But ‘returning 
were as tedious as go oer, I feel this as much as ever Macbeth did ; 
and it is a dreary sensation, which at least avenges the real or ima- 
ginary wrongs of one of the two unfortunate persons whom a 
concerns.” 

Enough has been shown to satisfy the most exacting judge that 
Lord Byron had suffered no such wrong as is pretended by the 
Reviewer. Could the husband have dwelt upon wrongs suffered by 
the wife, real or imaginary, if she had been guilty of the crime im- 
puted to her? Could he have lamented that, like Macbeth, he had 
gone too far to return again? Could he have applied to her the 
epithet “unfortunate,” and declared that her wrongs had been 
avenged ? 

The character of Lady Byron may be summed up in a few words, 
taken from the letters and poems of her husband, and from his Life 
by Thomas Moore. As a girl, she was a pattern in her own country. 
During her one year of married life she was good, bright, kind, 
amiable, and agreeable—free from deceit, and of childlike purity. She 
concealed from her father and mother, and from the world, the 
wrongs that she suffered during that year; not a murmur escaped 
her. When she discovered that duty called her to separate from her 
husband, and for ever, she obeyed, and, notwithstanding provocation 
very hard to bear, kept unbroken silence. Four faults only are to 
be found in her whole life. She concealed her misery at home; 
she concealed the cause of the separation, the discovery of which 
would have destroyed her husband ; she set up a Sunday-school, and 
she was the patroness of a charity ball. And this woman is held up 
us an example of domestic malice, a poisonous slanderer, a moral 
Brinvilliers, whose life was monstrous, and her death the death of 
Cardinal Beaufort! Thus the Reviewer concludes :— 

“There is no proof whatever that Lord Byron was guilty Of ANY piackwood, 
act that need have caused a separation, or prevented a reunion, and p. 33. 
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the imputations upon him rest on the vaguest conjecture. Whatever 
real or fancied wrongs Lady Byron may have endured are shrouded 
in an impenetrable mist of her own creation—a poisonous miasma, in 
which she enveloped the character of her husband—raised by her 
breath, and which her breath only could have dispersed. 


‘She dies and makes no sign—O God, forgive her!” 


It is vain to contend against a champion who will persist to fight, 
not perceiving that he is dead. Were Lord Byron to rise from the 
grave, to testify that he alone was to blame, and his wife faultless, he 
could but iterate the proof which he has already given, and which is 
disregarded ; and if it were reiterateda thousand times, those who will 
not believe would not believe. Still we should undergo Lord Peter's 
plain argument, with a diluted benediction, or the short method by 
which the Scottish doctor overthrew Bellarmine :—“ Lord Byron says 
that his wife was not cold; that she was in the highest degree good, 
bright, beautiful, amiable, agreeable, of childlike innocence, pure, and 
true ; that he could never have any reproach to make against her ; 
that where there was blame it belonged to him alone. Lord Byron 
says Yrs, but Isay No; and, having thus confuted Lord Byron, let us 
proceed.” 























Che Missing Suror ; 
OR, HOW WE TRIED HEAD-CENTRE O7HOULAHAN, 


Or course I was on the jury (such is my invariable luck), and that 
too at the busiest time of the whole year. They passed over twenty 
names till they came to mine, and then, as the Yankees s say, “I was 
walled in.” 

My experiences as a Juror are unremarkable, save for the unhappy 
fact of my being always called upon to serve on cases insufferably 
dull and unendurably long. In the great fire insurance record of 
Willop v. The Blue Blazes Company, which lasted twenty-one days, I 
was nothing less than foreman. The atmosphere of the court was akin 
to that of the Black Hole at Calcutta, and we were wellnigh worn- 
out, when, in order to expedite business, I asked the plaintiff's Counsel 
a simple question, involving a “Yes” or a “No.” To my intense 
astonishment and bitter regret, this innocent query lead to a legal 
argument which lasted three clear days, and drew upon my devoted 
head the hatred, illwill, and contempt of (I may call them) my 
fellow-prisoners. 

It may be as well to mention that I am an Irishman, a burgess of 
one of the principal cities in Ireland. I ama loyal man, and the only 
two choruses I was ever known to join in with anything like harmony 
are “God save the Queen,” and “For he’s a jolly good fellow.” I 
consider that I live under a wise and benign Government, and 
although some of my countrymen are of a contrary opinion, yet when 
I put it to them, “ What would become of us without Engl and ? they 
somehow invariably fail to satisfy me ; and were Flood, Grattan, and 
O'Connell to advocate Repeal for my especial conversion, I would say, 
with an honourable Member of the House, “ My judgment may be 
influenced, but my vote—ever !” 

In March, 1867, Fenianism culminated. The green flag was 
unfurled at Tallaght, and dragged through the mud. Fez every man 
faithful to the cause, fifty were false ; for every true man there were 
fifty traitors; for every misguided fool there were fifty designing 
knaves, The ringleaders were captured and brought to trial. 

Now, to be on the panel at such a time was, to say the least of it, a 
ticklish posture of affairs. Never did a sheriff or sub-sheriff receive 
SO many invitations as those of the city of Mrs. Sub-sheriff 
was visited by the wives of the Grand Jury, and her babies were 
smothered in bonbons. 

It is, however, but just to these worthy ofiicials, to state that they 
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summoned us, one and all, without the least partiality ; and not a few 
of the Jury, when they found themselves duly sworn, regretted their 
yellow or green-sealed bottles, and the odoriferous and gallopscious 
liquor which had gurgled down the throats of the officials in question. 
If my wife had not been in an annual condition, I should certainly 
have visited my foreign correspondents, but Matilda Jane’s situation 
forbade any attempt at sequestration.' 

Of course I was called upon to serve. How devoutly I prayed 
that my well-known loyal principles would evoke a challenge from the 
Counsel for the prisoner! But no—I had a walk over, while every 
other man called upon was either tapped up on the part of the 
prisoner or on the part of the Crown. 

Certain unpleasant rumours had gone afloat, to the effect that no 
juryman’s life would be worth a “ penn’orth o’ pins” should the 
prisoner be found guilty. I was favoured, on the morning of the trial, 
with a coffin drawn upon a very dirty piece of paper, my own name 
and date of decease forcibly engraven upon the lid. It was also 
industriously circulated, by gentlemen unqualified for the jury-box, 
that the trials were likely to run on many weeks, as the eminent 
Counsel engaged for the defence were instructed to speak against 
time. These pleasing rumours, in addition to the fact that we were 
to be precluded from intercourse with the outer world until we arrived 
at a verdict, rendered the situation anything but blissful. 

“ Nil desperandum” is one of those quotations which, if adroitly 
applied, passes the applicant as a classical scholar of the first water. 
Ignorant men don’t understand it; men of letters imagine there is 
more from whence that came. Nil desperanduwm, then, I was sworn in, 
and took my place, with eleven others, to try Patrick O’Houlahan, 
Head Centre, “for certain high crimes and misdemeanours. For 
inasmuch as,” ete., etc., ete. 

The Attorney-General opened the case in a speech that lasted the 
entire day. Half a dozen at least of the Jury took flying naps. 
Old Chouzler can sleep with one eye respectfully fixed on the Judge, 
the other intently planted in the direction of the bar. Young 
Slopmiss,| of the firm of Slopmiss & Gudgeon, and Tompkins the 
feather-merchant, retired into the remotest corner of the jury-box 
and there—O tempora! O mores !—proceeded to play, as they 
facetiously termed it, three chalks for ten shillings—being spoil five 
between two, four tricks constituting a chalk. This operation 
required silence and dexterity; but as they manipulated the “ flats” 
behind Mr. Lumptwistle—who is as broad as he is long, and weighs 
twenty stone before dinner—they enjoyed their little game in 
comparative security; one or other starting up between the deals 
as the deal permitted, as if in excruciating anxiety to catch any 
laboured sentence the Attorney-General was pumping out. 
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I did a great deal of mental arithmetic—gave my boys professions 
and my girls fortunes—during the long hours the law officer of the 
Crown was endeavouring to impress upon me the enormity of the crime 
of the prisoner at the bar. My experience of being in the box is this. 
The Jury in criminal cases care very little for citations (from Acts of 
Parliament, are averse to prolonged intellectual efforts in the way of 
harangues; and I would suggest, since printing is now in so high a 
state of perfection, and so much in use, that a statement of the case 
be printed and circulated amongst the Jury immediately after their 
entering the box. This would save time, and amuse the twelve 
gentlemen in question. 

About four or five or six of us got together, and began discussing 
the question as to where we were to dine, for we saw the case had not 
as yet got into swing. 

“The ‘ Blue Bedgown,’” said old Chouzler, our foreman ; “that’s the 
house for port.” 

“The ‘ Black Lion,’” suggested Slopmiss; “the sheriff is mighty 
partial to their whisky.” 

“Tl bet two to one it’s at the ‘Crooked Fluke’ he'll locate us,” 
interposed Tompkins, “ for it’s so near.” 

“'Two to one?” said Slopmiss, amid a dead silence in the Court. 

“TI beg pardon,” cried Serjeant Biglob; “perhaps I can set the 
respected member of the Jury right.” 

We considered this rather an awkward matter for the reporters, so 
Tompkins said, innocently, “ Oh, it doesn’t matter.” 

The Judge here interposed, and informed the wretched Tompkins, 
with great asperity, that it mattered a great deal, and the sooner his 
mind was satisfied on the point the better. 

“T assure you, my Lord, it doesn’t signify,” said Tompkins, 
meekly. 

“And I reiterate, sir, for your information, that the difference in 
numbers may cause an undue impression to weigh on your mind,” 
retorted the Judge. 

“Quite so, my Lord; I thank your Lordship,” jerked the learned 
Serjeant. 

Tompkins was ready to sink with shame. The eyes of the whole 
Court were upon him. If he declined to be enlightened, he brought 
down the Judge and Bar on his devoted head; if he acceded, he 
should propound some proposition to enable his being coached. Being 
a young man of a sluggish mind, and not actuated by a rapid flow of 
ideas, he considered he was bound to inform the Court of the actual 
state of the case, and ere any of us could prevent him, he said: “ The 
fact is, my Lord, I was only offering a bet of two to one where the 
Jury were to get their dinner.” 

A roar of laughter shook the Court, in which the Judge, and even 
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the prisoner, joined. The peal was again and again repeated, while 
the leading Counsel for the prisoner very aptly quoted : 


* And wretches hang that jurymen may dine.” 


After Tompkins had received a cauterizing from the prisoner's 
Counsel, and a caution from the Judge, the Attorney-General resumed 
his sing-song statement, quoting Acts from all the Georges, reading 
copious extracts, and, in a word, fatiguing everybody but himself; till 
at length the Judge, looking at his watch, said: “Don’t you think 
this would be a convenient time to adjourn, Mr. Attorney ?” 

Mr. Attorney, being wound wp, would have gone on till morning ; 
but, deeming the hint significant, accepted the suggestion, and bund- 
ling up his papers quitted the Court, which in a few minutes was 
tenanted only by the sub-sheriff, the crier, three policemen, and our 
unhappy selves. 

The sub-sheriff was a cross-grained, sour little man, with a great 
deal of vinegar mixed up with bile in his composition. He deemed 
his office far more important than that of the Judge, and treated all 
jurymen with a severity savouring more of the slave-driver than of 
the peaceful official, His worst enemy never hinted at his packing a 
jury, and his best friend, when serving, was treated with the same 
rigour as the most distant acquaintance. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the sub-sheriff, “you wiil be locked up 
during the night, this being a criminal case. I intend having you 
conveyed by. carts to the ‘Green Inn’ hotel, where every comfort has 
been provided for you.” 

Here a timid juror hinted that it would be extremely desirable for 
him to see his wife, and pledged his honour to return, if necessary, by 
cockcrow. 

“Tut, tut, tut, sir; do you think I am a fool, sir?” cries the sub- 
sheriff. “So absurd a proposition never came under my observation. 
It’s very wrong, sir,to make me such a proposition -— excessively 
insulting.” 

‘The abashed offender became dumb. 

“Are you ready to start, gentlemen ?” 

“Qh, perfectly,” is the unanimous reply. 

Then, like a set of malefactors, we are marched by fours between a 
lile of policemen to the yard, where carts are in waiting to receive us. 
We are hustled in, the door banged, and, with one of the force on the 
box, are driven rapidly to the “Green Inn” hotel. 

Here the sub-sheriff was assailed by the Jury to a man: “I want 
to send home to my wife to let her know;” “I will require a night- 
cap and night-shirt ;” “I must send for my cashier to make arrange- 
ments to meet my bills;” “I must have a feather-bed,” and many 
other demands of equally startling and imperative neccssity. 
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How this choleric little gentleman ever managed to quiet the twelve 
of us is still a mystery to me. That he succeeded, however, is @ 
matter of history; and we soon recovered our equanimity, when we 
found ourselves seated at dinner, with fowl at the top, roast beef at 
the bottom, a ham at the side, and, better than all, a boiled leg of 
mutton confronting the ham. 

Beer was permitted, and two tumblers of punch to each man. 
Now, as three of the gentlemen present were total abstainers, and as 
two of them couldi’t bear the taste of punch ; but as all five were good 
fellows, and demanded their allowance with a fierce determination, so 
as to throw the ten tumblers over the remaining seven jurors, things 
promised to go on very smoothly. 

There were two special constables told off, to see that we held no 
communication with the outer world. These worthy officials remained 
posted outside the door, but, when opportunity offered, cautiously 
peered in and counted the heads, so as to assure themselves that all 
was right, as they had been threatened with horrible consequences 
should any contictemps occur. 

The cloth was removed, the tumblers introduced, and the conversa- 
tion began to circulate, when Mr. Slopmiss declared to me that he 
must have a smoke. 

“ You'd better not think of it here,” said I, “ for old Chozluer hates 
the name of tobacco.” 

“But I can’t do without my weed ; my dinner would disagree with me.” 

“My dear boy,” said I, “ you see it can’t be done. If you like to 
wait till bedtime, perhaps by putting your head up the chimney, or 
by reclining from the window, you could manage it; but, as things 
go, it is utterly impossible.” 

Slopmiss groaned. “I’m a dead man, by being on this d—d 
Jury! I’ve missed my two daily smokes, and my digestion will go 
astray for ever.” 

I felt for the poor fellow; he was evidently miserable. A bright 
thought will sometimes burst into blossom even in the dullest minds. 
I say this deferentially, as the idea emanated from mine. Along the 
line of windows (three being attached to the apartment in which we 
were sitting) ran a roomy balcony. 

“ By jingo!” said I. “Slopmiss, you can have your weed.” 

“ How ?—when ?—where ?” cries the victim to tobacco, in a very 
excited whisper. 

“ On the balcony.” 

“On the baleony ? What balcony ?” 

“'The baleony outside the windows. You can easily pull aside the 
curtain, gently raise the sash, seat yourself, shutting the window 
behind you, and smoke until you are sick.” 

“By Jove, Browne, you've saved my life!” said Slopmiss. 
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The foreman was busily discussing the merits of certain clarets, 
with an unction that attracted the attention of at least nine of the 
Jury, when Slopmiss cautiously stole from the table, and, with cat- 
like steps, reached the curtain of the nearest window; and then, with 
a dexterity of manipulation of which I did not deem him capable, 
gently pushed aside the drapery, and disappeared as noiselessly as a 
ghost. 

He had not been gone more than three or four minutes when the 
wary constable posted at the door popped in his head to see that all 
was right—that the prisoners were safe. As the easiest mode of 
ascertaining this important fact, he counted the individuals present. 
I was seated exactly opposite, having “closed up” in order to render 
Slopmiss’ absence as little remarkable as possible. When the con- 
stable commenced his “ count,” I saw there would be, as Dick Swiveller 
would term it, “scenery.” He counted rapidly, and when he came 
to the end, seemed somewhat puzzled, but recommenced with more 
determination—* One, two, three, four, five, six, seven,” &c.—his lips 
moving in solemn slowness. Again, a sudden convulsive stop. He 
rubbed his eyes, and began to reckon round the other way: “Only 
eleven!” He hastily threw open the door, and called in his fellow- 
constable. The latter commenced to count: “ Only eleven.” Again: 
“ Only eleven.” They held a short council, which ended by their locking 
the door. By this time the foreman’s attention was called to the fact 
of their presence, and the somewhat remarkable proceedings con- 
sequent thereon. 

“What is the meaning of this intrusion?” shouted Mr. Chouzler. 

“ Beggorra, sir, we're fairly puzzled,” said the constable. “ There 
was twelve of yez here five minits ago sittin’ fair an’ aisy round the 
boord, and now, may the devil fly away with me, but there’s wan of 
yez gone.” 

“ Impossible, sir!” said Mr. Chouzler; “ you're drunk.” 

“Be the hole in my coat, I wished I had the provocation, sir; but 
sorra dhrop of anything sthronger nor wather crossed me lips this 
blessed night. But shure, sir, as ye doubt me word, count the skulls 
yerself.” 

Mr. Chouzler acted upon the suggestion, in which he was aided by 
every juror present, the majority of whom insisted upon twelve, 
Chouzler himself corroborating the constable’s eleven. 

“T beg yer pardon, gintlemin,” observed the constable, “but as 
wan of yez is missin’ the sheriff will murdher us, so by yer lave we'll 
sarch the primises ; but if it has how yez are jokin, av coorse yez can 
folly yer pleasure, only say so at wanst.” 

Mr. Chouzler denied the possibility of a joke, and requested the 
constables to make a most rigorous search, admitting himself to be 
fairly puzzled, and comparing his list to ascertain the missing man. 
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How I anticipated the fun of Slopmiss being discovered, and ushered 
into the presence of the irate foreman! ‘Ten times I was on the 
point of confessing, and ten times did I funk the avowal. 

The constables ducked under the table, and groped for their prey 
amongst our legs. Failing to discover him here, they drew aside the 
window-curtains, closing them carefully. Upon finding emptiness, 
one of them cautiously peered up the chimney, although a thundering 
fire blazed in the grate; while the other, in an agony of search, lifted 
the lid of the coal-scuttle, as if the body of Slopmiss could by any 
acrobatic possibility fit into so small a space. Finding that all these 
efforts produced no fruit, they held a council of war. 

While they were beating their brains, the gentlemen round the 
table were beginning to feel perplexed. 

“What the devil has become of that fool?” growled Chouzler. 

“T saw him not two minutes ago,” observed Mr. Frizzle ; “he was 
sitting opposite me.” 

“ Heavens! he was beside me,” screamed Mr. Bobley, a nervous 
little gentleman with a shrill voice. 

“This is a d—d Fenian dodge!” shouted a gentleman, whose 
loyalty was of the most uproarious nature ; “ and, cost me what it will, 
[ll expose it.” 

The constables advanced, and the officer who had previously acted 
as spokesman came forward. 

“Gintlemin, this is a mighty quare bisniss. There’s larks in it, or 
there’s wuss. Now” (here he fixed his eyes on Chouzler), “ if this ould 
gent will only aise himself of the truth, it'll save thrubble.” 

“ Confound you, fellow!” cried the indignant foreman. “ Do you 
imagine for one moment that I know anything of this proceeding ? 
Answer me, sir, at once!” 

“Troth, sir, an’ thin I do,” replied the officer, with a calmness that 
spoke his conviction.” 

An irrepressible titter ran round the table. 

Chouzler grew purple with suppressed rage, but maintained an out- 
ward calm. 

“ Why, sir,” he gulped, “do you imagine that I could be a party to 
this affair ?” 

The officer replied, without a second’s hesitation: “ Beggorra thin, 
sir, bekase ye’ve a dhroll eye, divil a doubt of it.” 

We roared laughing. The fact of fixing the escapade on the 
wary and irate Chouzler was so mirth-provoking, that we laughed 
loudly and long. 

“Tl not remain here to be made a laughingstock of !” he shouted, 
darting from his chair as he spoke; “and allow me to say that this 
scandalous practical joke shall be sifted to the very bottom—to 
the very bottom !” 
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He approached the door, and was about flinging it open when the 
constable interposed. 

“ Aisy—aisy, sir! One of yez flyin’ away is hapes, but two would 
be the divil intirely.” 

Poor old Chouzler, beaten at all points, returned to his seat, swal- 
lowed a tumblerful of water, and glared at his foe. 

“It’s time, gintlemin,” said the second constable, “that something 
should be done. We must send for the sheriff, gintlemin, if yez don’t 
produce the gentleman that is ahide.” 

“ Send for the sheriff at once, sir,” shouted Chouzler, “and let him 
deal with this matter with the utmost rigour.” 

“ Gintlemin, is it yer wish that | should go for the sheriff?” 

Omnes: “ Yes.” 

Now, I had allowed the thing to go too far. I had broken down 
the bridge, retreat was utterly out of the question; so I coincided with 
the rest, loudly demanding the sheriff. 

The facetious constable remained while the other went in search of 
the officer of the law. 

“Troth, yez ill have a quare time av it whin the sheriff comes, 
gintlemin. I don’t care tuppence for meself, for I’m only fifteen shil- 
lin’s a week, but yez are in a hobble as sure as me name is Pat 
Murphy. He’ll go roarin’ mad, and get yez all six months, as sure as 
there’s an eye in a goat, or a bill on a crow.” 

The worthy man helped himself to a chair, and seated himself with 
his back to the door, surveying us all with a grim pleasantry that was 
highly diverting. 

“ Beggorra, ye might well bile up, sir,’ he continued, addressing 
Chouzler ; “ for the dickens such a man to dale with as the sheriff ye 
never saw. ‘The High Sheriff is a lamb to him, an’ we all know that 
his temper is rayther powdhery. Only wait till he comes, and maybe 
he wont take a grip of some of yez.” 

“Silence, sir!” said Mr. Chouzler. “If the law compels us to 
endure your presence, it cannot force us to listen to such jargon.” 

“Oh, that’s hapes, as Mr. Murphy observed when he swallowed the 
crab,” observed the constable, in an offended tone. “That’s hapes, Mr. 
Foreman, and gintlemin ay the Jury. Im dumb as a Crown witness. 
Hapes indeed.” 

At this juncture we heard loud voices on the lobby, and the door 
was assailed with a vigorous application of knuckles. 

“ Who goes there?” demanded the constable. 

“The sub-sheriff! Open in the name of the law,” was the response. 

The door was thrown open, and enter the sub-sheriff, followed by 
the constable and two policemen. 

The sub-sheriff locked the door, putting the key in his pocket, took 
a piece of paper therefrom, and said— 
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“Gentlemen, please answer to your names,” calling us after the 
manner of a sergeant-at-arms. 

We answered with remarkable prompiness, till the unlucky Slop- 
miss was called. 

“Mr. Slopmiss is the missing man,” said the sub-sheriff. “ Now, 
gentlemen,” he added, “ this is a serious business, a very serious business, 
perhaps more so than any of you imagine. It involves consequences 
of the gravest character. How these two tried and honest men could 
have permitted Mr. Slopmiss to pass them remains to be seen, and how 
you, as a body of respectable gentlemen, could have connived at it, is, 
to say the least of it, most suspicious. Till the High Sheriff arrives, 
for whom I have sent, I will refrain from making further comments.” 

The timid jurors here chimed in, that they were innocent, in thought, 
word, and deed, of any participation in the absconding of their brother ; 
while the remaining few began to consider it capital fun, and thirsted 
for a dénouement. 

The sub-sherifl, police constables, and specials consulted together in 
mysterious whispers. 

I began to wish Slopmiss safely deposited in an adjacent parish, for 
were he to put in an appearance now (and I jmomentarily expected 
him), he would in ali innocence criminate me, and thereby bring the 
wrath of the posse comitatus on my devoted head. 

“ That’s the High Sheriff, sir,” said one of the policemen, as a hasty 
knocking was heard at the door. All eyes naturally turned in this 
direction. The High Sheriff, who had been dining out, appeared in full- 
blown evening costume, and betrayed at least one bottle of Chateau 
Lafitte. 

“ What the deuce is all this vow about ?” said a voice beside me. 

I turned, and beheld Slopmiss, who had glided to his seat like a 
phantom, or like Mr. Payne when performing the part of Philip 
Vanderdecken. 

“ Hush,” said I, in a hurried whisper; “don’t for your life pretend 
I knew of your being out of the room.” 

The sub-sherifi, in order to impart solemnity to the proceedings, 
deliberately locked the door, handed the key to the High Sheriff, and 
began as follows:— 

“ Sir, I will feel obliged, as a preliminary step in these painful pro- 
ceedings, by your counting the number of gentlemen seated at that 
table.” 

The High Sheriff acted in accordance with the wishes of his sub, 

“ Well, sir?” asked the sub. 

“Twelve,” replied the chief. 

“Sar 

“ Twelve.” 

“Will you please to count again ?” 
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“T’ll do it to satisfy you, sir, but I’m positive as to the number,” 
replied the High Sheriff, rather crustily. 

Again he counted, and again the sub-sheriff triumphantly asked him 
the result. 

“Twelve,” replied the High Sheriff. 

“No, sir,” said the sub; “only eleven.” 

“Dammit, sir!” responded the chief; “I’ve counted ’em twice, and 
I tell you there are twelve.” 

“T have counted them six times,” said the sub, “and I maintain 
there are but eleven !” 

“Do you mean to tell me I cannot reckon, sir?” asked the chief. 

“‘T mean to say we are all liable to mistakes,” replied the sub. 

“Then you are mistaken, sir—not I,” said the chief, haughtily. 

“T am not mistaken, sir; and to prove it I'll call the roll,” said 
the sub. 

“Mr. Chouzler: Here. Mr. Browne: Here. Mr. Jones: Here, 
Mr. Robinson: Here. Mr. Tompkins: Here. Mr. Frizzle: Here. 
Mr. Gingerlick: Here. Mr. Bellowlungs: Here. Mr. Bobley: Here, 
Mr. Lumptwistle: Here. Mr. Lambly: Here.” 

He paused, in order that his triumph might be substantial. 

“ Mr. Slopmiss”: “ Here!” 

“ Where?” cried the sub. 

“ Here,” responded Slopmiss. 

“(racious providence! this is extraordinary,” cried the sub. 

“ Not more extraordinary than taxing me with incompetency,” said 
the Hich Sheriff, warming himself into a flush of anger. “ And now, 
sir, to business, if you please.” 

The sub was dumb. He kept his eyes fixed on Slopmiss. He turned 
to the door, tried it, remembered the High Sheriff had the key, and 
literally gasped. 

“ W—wh—where have you been?” asked the sub of Slopmiss. 

“On the balcony, smoking a cigar,” replied the innocent author of 
this series of contretemps. 

He turned furiously on the unlucky constables. 

“Did you search the balcony ?” 

“We did not, sir, as the windy was shut and the night could.” 

“There has been some vile complicity here,” said the sub-sheriff. 

“Sir,” said Slopmiss, “allow me to say I went to have my smoke 
without consulting anyone.” (Here he perjured himself.) 

The curtain falls here. ‘The sub-sheriff is standing near the door, 
gazing vacantly at Slopmiss. The High Sheriff is engaged in mixing 
a tumbler of punch with Chouzler, who seems in excellent spirits. The 
constables are grouped in picturesque attitudes. Slopmiss is on his 
second tumbler, e¢ sie. 


Nugent Rosryson. 
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The Anatomy of Ouarrelling. 


Tuere is nothing more painful, or more astounding, to a reflective 
man than to look back over his life, and see how the necessary evils of 
existence have been added to and multiplied by artificial means. If 
we could only take the sum of the evils of any particular life, and 
separate those which might have been avoided by the exercise of a 
little prudence, or moderation, or common sense, we should be aston- 
ished at the small proportion that would remain. Of course, it is re- 
markably easy to be ea post facto wise, and some may doubt the 
advisability of a man’s annoying himself by contemplating his bygone 
stupidity ; but out of past errors may come future prudence, and a 
man who has proved to himself how great a mistake quarrelling is, 
may be determined to avoid thereafter so very profitless an indulgence. 
Quarrelling, as we shall endeavour to show, is almost invariably an 
indulgence, and therefore a thing which is avoidable. Nor is there 
any lot in life so fortunate and happy that quarrelling need be used as 
an alterative. Quarrelling, in short, is altogether and wholly a 
blunder. It wastes time, “which is the stuff of life ;’ it destroys 
amicable sentiments, that may have taken years to grow; it embitters 
one’s own mind, vexes others, disturbs the system, and destroys 
digestion. 

“He was too happy to know anything of the passions,” wrote 
Savage Landor to one of his friends about Thompson the poet. There 
are some natures so harmoniously balanced as to be naturally averse to 
incidental and abnormal excitement. There are others, again, in a 
state of perpetual and sudden alternation, flying to extremes, especially 
in emotional directions. But the vast majority of people hover be- 
tween these two poles, and, especially in the matter of quarrelling, 
abandon themselves pretty much to circumstances. Now, if it could 
only be well understood that quarrelling is, as we say, invariably 
a blunder, and that it is almost invariably avoidable, it is clear that a 
little precaution might remove to a great extent this trouble from life. 
Tt takes two to make a quarrel, and you may refuse to quarrel if you 
like. ‘The longer you quarrel the more unlikely are you to convince 
your opponent that he is in the wrong. It is in the nature of quarrels 
that both disputants imagine they are in the right. ecrimination 
never contains argument that has the least effect; and the only result 
of the quarrel is to waste a large portion of time in profitless irritation, 
and to injure one’s health. 

VoL. XXVIIL. 2B 
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Quarrels have various origins, but they are generally caused by a 
misunderstanding. ‘That is to say, two men have different opinions 
about the same thing, and they mutually fight because they imagine 
their opponent to be in the wrong. Now, once a misunderstanding 
has got to this stage, it is in vain to think of removing it. Ifeach man 
did not believe that he was in the right, he would not—unless he were a 
cantankerous fool—prosecute the dispute; and when two men, both 
fancying themselves in the night, grow angry, is there the remotest 
chance of convincing either that he iswrong? Anangry man is never 
convinced: there is too much blood in his brain to allow his judgment 
to act. On the other hand, suppose he is a cantankerous fool, who 
quarrels in spite of his knowledge that he is in the wrong, where is the 
chance of getting him to give in? As we insist, the prudent man 
will retire from an unnecessary and resultless battle, and save his 
temper and his health. 

Of course, men are unwilling to do this. They wish to show their 
opponent that he is wrong, and they right; nay, they wish to inflict 
vengeance upon him for maintaining that they are not in the right. 
Now, besides the fruitlessness of the endeavour to convince an opin- 
ionated man that he is wrong, and besides the useless evil you are 
inflicting on yourself, there is the further consideration that to quarrel 
with a man is to put yourself on a level with him. 

“T will make him confess that he is wrong,” says the irate 
quarreller. 

“ He won't,” replies the temperate friend ; “and if he did, what is 
the value of the confession to you ?” 

“TJ will let him know that he is mistaken if he fancies I will let this 
thing drop.” 

“You mean that you fancy you would suffer in his opinion if you 
gave in?” 

“T do; and I will not give in.” 

“ But have you considered of what value is his opinion of you ?” 

* Oh, but I shan’t let a fellow like that get off.” 

“Don't you see that, because he is a ‘fellow,’ your victory over him 
(supposing you got it) would be worthless ?” 

All quarrels are traceable backward to some radical misapprehen- 
sion or misunderstanding of fact. ‘To a person who has no interest 
in politics there are few more amusing studies than to see how 
a Conservative and Liberal will, in the most honest fashion, give 
accounts of certain circumstances wholly at variance with each other 
—how they will be astounded at each other’s want of perception, bad 
logic, and incorrigible obstinacy. It may be doubted whether there 
is anything in the world—outsiie mathematical processes—which ap- 
pears quite the same thing to any two minds; and there is nothing 
more common than to see the most diverse views taken of actions an¢ 
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objects apparently quite simple. And the less intelligent a man is, 
the less likely is he to submit his opinions or views to modification, 
and the more pertinacious is he if he is forced into a quarrel about 
them. Where is the use of quarrelling with what theologians call 
“invincible ignorance”? ‘ What is there strange,” says Marcus Au- 
relius, “if the man who has not been instructed does the acts of an 
uninstructed man? Consider whether thou shouldst not rather blame 
thyself because thou didst not expect such a man to err in such a way.” 
Besides, is it not possible that the blindness may be on your side, and 
that you only fail to perceive the affair from his point of view? But, 
then, it is asking too much of a man that he should doubt his own in- 
fallibility : it is his privilege to doubt that of everybody else. 

“ Pretty story that of the Navigation Company in this morning’s 
paper,’ says A, sitting in the reading-room of his club. “I think 
old Colepepper’s conduct simply scandalous.” 

“Do you know,” exclaims B, “that Mr. Colepepper is my father- 
in-law ?” 

Here is the basis for a pretty quarrel. A thinks Colepepper’s con- 
duct scandalous; B does not. 3B considers it disgraceful that his 
father-in-law should be insulted; A retorts that he didn’t know of 
the relationship, and that, in his ignorance, he was justified in making 
the remark he did. B insists that A had no right to impeach a man 
in a public room without ascertaining first whether any friend of his 
were present. A insists that he did possess this right—and so forth, and 
so forth. If the men are injudicious and cantankerous, they will 
argue the point, quarrel over it, and cut each other dead after. But if B, 
having experience of former quarrels, is a considerate man, he will 
reason thus:— 

“A made the remark innocently. If I become angry, so will he; 
and his opinion of my father-in-law will not be any the more favour- 
able. I shall try to explain that old Colepepper was the victim of cir- 
cumstances in connection with the Navigation Company; and if I 
can’t convince A, well and good. Quarrelling won’t convince him ; 
and, besides, I’m not going to quarrel for the sake of a dozen fathers- 
in-law. I don’t want to have a thorn in my side for a month to come ; 
to have A scowling at me from every corner of the club; to have my 
digestion disturbed—and all for what? He won’t be persuaded, either 
that Colepepper was innocent, or that he was injudicious in making 
the rash remark.” 

Certainly, there are sudden sunderings of all amicable relationships 
between man and man which are necessary and unavoidable ; but these 
are not the quarrels of which we speak. Quarrelling we regard as the 
intemperate and useless wrangling which accompanies a misunder- 
standing. It may be necessary for your own respect that you should 


knock down a certain man, but you need not quarrel with him. Ifa 
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man insults your wife or sister, then you strike him; but you do not 
go into fits of recrimination, alternating argument with abuse. Dis- 
putes of all kinds are among the necessary evils of life; no man can 
avoid them. But every man can avoid allowing them to degenerate 
into those protracted quarrels of which so many people seem to be fond. 
The manner in which some folk reiterate statements and arguments that 
have again and again been used without effect—the fashion in which 
their opponents will return statements and arguments equally futile, is 
a mystery only explicable on the ground that pugnacity of this kind 
is an impulse too strong to be resisted. Indeed, there are some to 
whom quarrelling is a species of pleasurable excitement. ‘There are 
women who love scolding for its own sake—who can go on for hours 
rating a servant without being actually angry with the servant in 
question. They like to speak in a high key : perhaps they are a trifle 
fond of their own eloquence; and the oration comfortably fills up a 
dull forenoon. So there are people who love quarrelling for its own 
sake, and enjoy a position of antagonism. But these will be found to 
suffer very slightly the effects of quarrelling. ‘They are not of the 
people whose choleric moods produce dangerous crises. They quarrel, 
as the busy housekeeper scolds, without being driven into fits of anger ; 
and they can allow the quarrel to drop easily and gently, without harm 
to themselves. It is needless to point out the folly of gratifying this 
morbid craze by meeting it in a similar mood. Consideration for 
one’s friends is an admirable quality, but it need not lead one to make 
oneself the victim of their indulged habits and passions. “I am 
not a marrying man” is the plainly-announced motto of the middle- 
aged bachelor who wishes to avoid the solicitous attentions of fond 
mammas: “I am not a quarrelling man” should be the motto of 
everyone whose misfortune it is to have friends of a morbidly que- 
rulous nature. 

There is one very singular cause of quarrelling, that arises from a 
peculiarly sensitive and affectionate temperament. It is common to 
nearly all lovers, but it is frequently found among friends also. There 
are some people who cannot get on without a constantly reiterated 
assurance of the love with which they are regarded. They begin to 
doubt the existence of aflection if it does not manifest itself from time 
to time in some marked manner ; and their common method of proving 
its existence is to get up some sort of quarrel, affording opportunities 
for a dramatic ‘ ‘making-up. ” They are like children who are con- 
tinually pulling up the flowers they have planted, to see if they have 
taken root. ‘They are not content with recalling to mind certain un- 
deniable proofs of the friendship or love which “unites them to their 
friends; they must needs have some palpable testimony. They are 
anxious, apprehensive ; their faith is so independent of ordinary reason 
that they are never satisfied with such proofs as would be a perfect 
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guarantee to other people’s good sense. Yet it is not so much that they 
distrust the permanence of the affection which they have inspired, as 
that they hunger for the pleasure of hearing it find utterance. Hence 
the astonishing repetitions of love-letters—the unwearying iteration 
of a few tender phrases in lovers’ talk. It is all very well for an out- 
sider to ask, what is the use of repeating thirty times in a letter what 
both the writer and receiver accept as an undeniable fact ; but both of 
them have keen pleasure in this persistent writing of the old, old 
phrases, which are so remarkably commonplace, and often ludicrous, 
to uninterested persons. By-and-by, however, marriage forms the 
climax of this interchange of assurances, and constitutes in itself a sort of 
assurance which ought to render them thenceforth unnecessary. Now, 
if the young creature who has been transformed into a wife should 
happen to possess one of those restless, sensitive, anxious natures, it is 
only too likely that she will take alarm at the undemonstrative and 
commonplace way in which her husband accepts his happiness. She 
will begin to suspect that marriage has cooled his affection for her, and 
she will render herself wretched with the doubt. Some quiet evening 
she becomes rather pensive, and to her husband, who is reading the 
newspaper, she says: 

“Oh, Tom, I’m beginning to think you don’t love me nearly as much 
as you used to do.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” he says, continuing the reading of Our 
Special Correspondent’s glowing account of the performances of Flying 
Rein. 

In a few moments he looks round, and finds her gone. Recollecting 
vaguely that she had said something to him in a very peculiar tone, he 
goes after her, finds her in another room, alone, and dreadfully distant 
in manner. He is very repentant; she bursts into tears; and then 
he makes all those protestations of affection that she has been dying 
to hear. This is a very pretty lesson. Whenever the monotony of 
married existence tires her, and she longs for one of the lover-like 
bursts of endearment of their pre-conjugal days, all she has to do is to 
eet up a nice little quarrel, and terrify her remorseful husband into 
heroics. Nor would it be fair to say that she does so out of a mere 
intention to afford herself pleasure. It is probably one of the radical 
characteristics of her nature to hunger for these emotional crises; and, 
once she has found out the way to procure them, it is very likely 
that, inadvertently, she will have recourse to it pretty often. 

The same thing happens between friends. There are some men and 
women who are never sure of a friendship that does not from time 
to time express itself in some open way. ‘They fancy the old feeling 
is dying out, and they instinctively resort to sudden measures to prove 
whether it is so or not. Women, especially, seem to have a notion 
that, however fast friends they may be at one time, if communication 
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ceases, estrangement is the natural result. Their friendships are seldom 
wanting in fluctuations and accesses of new interest. Say that two old 
friends are separated by the marriage of oneof them. The unmarried 
lady visits her friend a few months after her marriage, and wonderful are 
the protestations of affection and interest between them. The unmar- 
ried lady leaves; and for a little time letters, warmly expressed, pass 
from one to the other. These become more and more scarce, until 
they almost cease. 

“You don’t write to Laura now,” says the husband to his wife. 

“ No,” she replies, coldly. “She was so long in answering my last 
letter that I mean to show her that I can be quite as reticent.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you have quarrelled ?” 

“Oh, dear, no” (this with a toss of the head); “but Laura is so 
fickle in her friendships, you know.” 

Some evening she finds herself looking over a lot of old music. She 
discovers a song that Laura had given to her when they were both 
schoolgirls. Her eyes fill with tears. She rushes to her writing- 
desk, and pours forth a long stream of reproaches and affectionate 
remembrances, and begs her “ dear, dearest darling” to write at once 
and say what is the reason of her long silence. Laura replies with 
equal “gush,” and for a time there is a rapid interchange of the 
warmest letters, and the two are the best of friends. 

Men are much less subject to this liking for alternate fits of coolness 
and ardour in their friendships than women are, for men have less 
time in which to enjoy these delicacies of the affections. Besides, few 
men keep up correspondence for the sake of correspondence. They 
limit their letters to a curt announcement of a coming visit, and a 
hasty wish that their friend and his household are in good health. To 
quarrel with a friend in order to get evidence of his regard when the 
quarrel is being made up, is an amusement only to be thought of in 
extreme leisure. ‘They who have the weightier affairs of life to deal 
with—who are concerned in the manifold interests of a professional or 
business career—are less apt to put a factitious importance on their 
personal relations with people outside their own domestic circle. As a 
rule, men have fewer friends and more acquaintances than women 
have. A thorough friendship between two men, which has been tested 
for many years, is not likely to be endangered by absence, the ceasing 
of correspondence, or any of those’ trifling misunderstandings which 
certainly do become of importance in the friendships of women ; while, 
as for acquaintances, one’s relations with them are preserved by the 
excellent safeguard of mutual indifference. 

The tendency to perpetuate a quarrel—we are not speaking now of 
these esthetic quarrels between lovers and friends, but of the more 
serious embroilments which occur in business, or in social relations— 
is not so much the result of a hasty temper as of an obdurate and 
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wilful disposition. A choleric nature, that is constantly clashing with 
the people around it, is generally willing to close the dispute as rapidly 
as it was begun. An intemperate quickness to take offence, and an 
equal readiness to forgive, is never the fruitful parent of those ab- 
surdly protracted quarrels in which men and women so frequently 
indulge, <A hasty temper may originate the dispute; but it is only 
your man of a thoroughly quarrelsome disposition who will proceed to 
take the thing aw grand sérieux, and make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill of a difficulty. It requires an amount of determination, of per- 
verse obstinacy, to make a quarrel out of a misunderstanding ; and it 
is in this circumstance that the man who cultivates a habit of self- 
control finds his reward. ‘There are men whose fiery disposition is so 
fnr beyond their control that they cannot help taking offence at what 
other men would allow to pass unregarded ; but there are few men who 
are not able to control their conduct in an affair which is spread over 
a considerable time, and is known to be manifestly barren of result. It 
is not with a man’s temper, but with his pride, that reason has to fight 
in seeking to avoid a quarrel. A man is apt to say— 

“T know this quarrelling will do no good. I am quite aware that 
the injury is over and done, and so is the fit of resentment in which 
I gave him my cpinion of his conduct. But, all the same, my anger 
vas just and reasonable ; and I am bound to show him that it was.” 

“ You can’t show him,” you urge; “ he won’t believe you.” 

“Then I will tell him he is a fool.” 

“ He won't believe that either.” 

“T can express my contempt for him.” 

“ What good will that do you?” 

Of curse it will do him none. But all the same, to solace his 
pride, he perpetuates this system of a profitless antagonism, instead of 
allowing the thing to slide from his mind. It may be said that every 
one is not sufficiently philosophic to put up with insult or injury 
meekly. But that is not the question. If the matter in dispute be a 
business-matter, and if there be no means of amicable arrangement, 
there are the authorised legal methods of obtaining redress. If, on 
the other hand, the subject of difference be a man’s opinion, there is 
no means of redress beyond that of quiet representation. If that have 
no effect, it is impossible that arguments used in anger can have any. 
If a man announces his opinion that your picture or poem is not a 
masterpiece of genius, you may consider him a fool, but you need not 
try to alter his opinion by quarrelling with him. You may forswear 
his society, as being a person of dull faculties; but surely it would 
argue very little self-respect if, even indirectly, you displayed to him 
your anger over his want of penetration. In like manner, in business 
affairs, if you can substantially prove a man to be wrong in a law- 
court, well and good; but if that redress is impossible in this par- 
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ticular affair, and if the man persists in what you conceive to be his 
unreasonable and unjust position, it is only a waste of energy, and a 
cause of bitterness, to quarrel with him. The wise man will observe, 
with Falstaff, that the time of life is short, and that a man who sets him- 
self to cure all the wrong notions and revenge all the unjust actions of 
the people about him, will have a pretty career before him in the 
world. 

Most foolish of all is to quarrel with what is past and over—with 
what is irretrievable. The vindictiveness which characterises, above 
all others, family quarrels, is astonishing to people who reflect that 
antediluvian longevity has gone from the earth. Paterfamilias has set 
his heart upon his eldest son marrying his cousin and joining two 
estates. Instead, Tom elopes with the daughter of a poor school- 
master, and from some remote country town implores forgiveness from 
his father. He is very sorry, but he could not live without Emily ; 
his cousin was a very nice girl, but he found it impossible to fall in 
love with her; if his father will forgive him this once, he will never 
do the like again; Emily is dying to be introduced to her new relatives 
—and so forth. But the father is obdurate; his son shall never 
darken his doors again. Tom has to begin life as a clerk in a Liver- 
pool store, aided by surreptitious presents from his mother and sisters. 
Year after year they approach the subject delicately—on Christmas 
morning, perhaps, or on ‘om’s birthday; but the father forbids his 
son’s name to be mentioned. Year after year Tom toils on, without 
ever seeing one of his family; year after year the father goes about 
with this sorrow at his heart. And why? Simply because he will be 
consistent. Having said a thing, he will do it. The consideration 
that he is only tormenting himself and those dearest to him to no pur- 
pose whatever does not weigh with him. He cannot recognise the 
wisdom of letting the dead past bury its dead. Tom has sinned, and 
must be punished. 

A good deal more ludicrous is the anger which expectant relatives 
exhibit on hearing that a certain old bachelor, on whose will they had 
counted, has gone and married. In their indecorous rage, they so far 
expose themselves to ridicule as to “cut” the object of his choice. 
They will not visit the house. They cease correspondence with this 
monster, who has deceived them with promises for years, and who now, 
in shameless defiance of these implied promises, marries a young and 
blooming wife, in order that she may laugh at him while alive, and 
inherit his property when he is dead. But all the quarrelling in the 
world (on the part of the relatives) will not annul the marriage con- 
tract; and it would have been much better had they, on hearing of 
the marriage, consumed their disappointment quietly, and let the thing 
blow over. But now the elderly bridegroom naturally resents their 
anger, and wonders if he cannot marry because they dislike the 
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notion ; they are aware of this resentment, and thus there is formed a 
basis for one of those family quarrels which may last a lifetime. 

The tendency to let any dispute drift into a quarrel is very much a 
matter of habit; but it is a habit which may be greatly modified, if 
not wholly cured. We should teach ourselves, to begin with, that 
moderation in language and temper is evidence, not of weakness of 
character, but of the reverse. While a dispute is yet in embryo, 
moderation and self-control may remove it; but when it passes that 
stage—when it is developed into a quarrel—then all hope of setting 
the matter to-rights is at an end. The prudent man will now simply 
withdraw himself from the affair, instead of needlessly embittering him- 
self in a useless struggle. Of course, it requires some discretion to 
know when the dispute has reached the point of being irremediable ; 
and it is at this point that it should be thrown up. Considerations of 
false pride should not be allowed to interfere. No matter how just 
your cause is, there is nothing to be gained by declaiming against the 
injustice of an obdurate opponent, who sees only right on his side. A 
man ought to study the history and development of former quarrels in 
which he has been engaged, in order to see how resultless they were, 
and what an enormous waste of time and temper they involved. He 
will see the misunderstanding grow more definite, until it reaches that 
stage at which it is impossible to remove it without the most heroic 
abnegation on one side or the other. He will perceive that neither 
side is willing to take the lead in coming to an arrangement. The 
cause of dispute becomes, by argument, bigger. Each disputant is 
now more confirmed in his notions. By-and-by, they are not so 
anxious to prove themselves in the right as to punish each other for 
being quarrelsome and causing annoyance. The original ground of 
quarrel is lost sight of in this sense of mutual injury. ‘They are angry 
with each other because each has quarrelled, and the quarrel is con- 
tinued out of revenge. How does it end? Time, the great pucifier, 
smooths down their wrath; but look at all they have suffered and 
lost in the interim! It is fortunate, indeed, if one or other perceives 
the obvious lesson, and resolves thenceforth to abandon any dispute 
which reaches the irretrievable and merely recriminatory stage. 





Che Three Souls. 


——— 


In the year 1805, I had reached my sixth year of study in trans- 
cendental philosophy at Heidelberg. It is well known what life at a 
German uni iversity is like. We used to rise at noon, smoke our 
morning pipe, and ‘drink two or three classes of Schinaps. Then button- 
ing our tight-fitting jackets up to our chins, and adjusting our college 
caps carefully over our left ear @ da Prussian, we would quietly stroll 
to the Soeheeehall for half an hour, and hear the renowned Professsor 
Hasenkopf discourse on the nature of reason and instinct—every 
student, however, fecling himself at liberty to yawn, or to go to sleep, 
if he thought fit. Lecture over, we used to find our way to our 
favourite hostelry, the Coup dOr. Here we would stretch our legs 
comfortably under the table, while the yoaity waitresses, dressed in 
their little black-silk jackets, ran up with plates of sausages, slices of 
ham, and cans of strong beer. Then we would eat and drink, sing our 
favourite songs from Schiller, and enjoy ourselves generally ; one 
amusing himself with his doe—another, of a different taste, passing his 
arm affectionately round Charlotte’s or Gretchen's waist. At this 
point, sometimes, fierce wrangling would arise, and soon find expression 
in blows. Walking-sticks would be brought into free play, and beer- 
cans and fragments of chops and sausages would fly about the room. 
Presently the watchman would arrive, and march us off to pass the 

night in the guardhouse. After this fashion our time passed away. 

At Heidelberg you would meet the scions of dukes, barons, and 
princes ; you w ould also meet the sons of cob blers, schoolmasters, and 
worthy tr adesmen. The former made a select set of their own, but all 
the rest mixed cordially together. 

At the time of which I write I was thirty years old ; ; my beard was 
already tinged with grey, and an existence whose main business was 
smoking tobacco and eating sausages and sauerkraut was beginning 
to decline in my estimation. As to Hasenkopf, I had so long heard 
him discourse on ideas consequential and ideas intuitive, on logical 
and dogmatic truth, and so on, that his doctrines formed a complete 
hotch-potch in my head. I seemed to have reached the lowest depth 
of science, cv nzhilo nihil, and often said to myself, “ Karl—Karl! it is 
not well to know too much. Nature has no more illusions for thee. 
‘Thou canst say with the Hebrew king, who had wearied of everything, 
‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !” 

Such was my despondent frame of mind, when, towards the spring 

{ that same year 1805, a startling circumstance taught me that I 
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did not yet know everything, and that the philosopher's career is not 
always a path of roses. 

Among the oldest of my fellow-students was one Heinrich Erdmann, 
without exception the acutest logician I ever met. His personal ap- 
pearance was not prepossessing. Picture to yourself a short rough- 
looking man, with sunken eyes, blonde eyebrows, and red hair dashed 
vith bronze—with hollow cheeks ornamented with a beard like a bush, 
and massive shoulders covered with magnificent rags. To see him 
glide along the street close to the wall, with a hunch of bread under 
his arm, his eyes gleaming, and his back bending with a marvellous sup- 
pleness, you would have taken him for an old cat in search of his belle. 

But Heinrich thought of nothing but metaphysics. For five or 
six years he had lived in a garret over a disused slaughterhouse, sub- 
sisting entirely on bread and water. Never had a bottle of foaming 
beer or of Rhenish wine been suffered to damp his scientific zeal, nor 
a plate of ham to interfere with his transcendental studies. The poor 
creature made one absolutely frightened to look at him, for, in spite of 
his obvious state of consumption, his meagre large-boned frame still 
retained fearful power, the muscles of his hands and jaws stood out 
like bands of iron, and, together with his squinting look, made it im- 
possible to pity him. ‘This strange being, spite of his voluntary isola- 
tion, seemed to have a sort of liking for me. He would occasionally 
come to see me, and, seating himself in my armchair, would treat me 
to some of his metaphysical speculations. 

“Karl,” he used to begin, in his harsh voice, procee ding on the 
Socratic method of interrogation—* Karl, what is the soul ?” 

Proud cong to parade my learning before him, I replied, with a 
dogmatic air: “ According to Thales, itis a kind of macnet ; according 

to Plato, a substance which originates itself; according to Asclepiades, 

an activity of the senses. Anaximander considers it a mixture of earth 
and water; Empedocles, the blood; Hippocrates, an intelligence 
fused through the body ; Zeno, the quintessence of the four elements ; 
Xenocrates, the ——” 

yes,” said he ; “ but you—what do you think is the substance 
of the soul ?” 

“J, Heinrich !” I replied: “I think, with Lactance, that I know 
nothing about it. Iam, naturally,an epicurean. Now, the epicureans 
believe. that all knowledge must come through the senses ; and as the 
soul does not fall within the range of my senses, I cannot form any 
notion of it.” 

3ut, Karl,” continued he, “ observe what an immense number of 
living beings—insects, for instance, and fishes—there are that lack one 
or more of our senses. And who knows whether we ourselves possess 
all, or whether there are not some existing of which we have not even 
the faintest idea ?” 
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- “That is possible,” said I; “but, being doubtful, I refrain from pro- 
nouncing upon it. 

“Do you believe, Karl,” he resumed, “ that it is possible to know 
anything without having learnt it?” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied ; “ all knowledge proceeds from study or 
experience.” 

“Then how does it happen that the young of the fowl no sconer 
leave the ege than they begin to run about in search of food? How 
is it that they perceive the hawk while yet in the sky, and hide 
themselves under their mothers’ wings? Have they made the acquain- 
tance of their enemy in the egg ?” 

“That is the effect of instinct, Heinrich; all animals obey the 
dictates of instinct.” 

“Then it appears that instinct consists in knowing what they have 
never learnt ?” 

“ Ah!” cried I, “now you ask toomuch. How can I answer you ?” 

Smiling scornfully, he would throw the flap of his shabby cloak 
over his shoulder, and walk away without adding a word. I used to 
think him a madman, but a madman of the most harmless kind; for 
who would have thought that a passion for metaphysics could be dan- 
gerous ? 

Such was the state of affairs when Catherine Lemwig, the old 
Kiichlein dealer, suddenly disappeared. This good woman used gene- 
rally to turn up at the Coup dOr towards eleven o'clock. We 
students were always glad to have some fun with her; she remem- 
bered some of the frolics of her youth, and made no secret of them. 
Indeed, she would relate them herself, and laugh till she held her 
sides. “Ah, mon Dieu!” she used to say, “I have not always been fifty 
years old ; I’ve spent some pleasant ‘ quarters ofan hour.’ And, after all, 
do you suppose I repent them? Ah, if only they were to come over 
again!” Here she would heave a deep sigh, which made us all laugh. 

About the third day after her disappearance, her absence began to 
be remarked. 

‘“* What the devil has become of old Catherine *”’ said one. “Can 
she be ill? Strange! Seemed so merry last time she was here.” 

“The police are looking for her, I hear,” said another. “ For myself, 
I had no doubt that the poor old woman had been drinking too much 
cherry-brandy, and had fallen in the evening into the river.” 

The morning after this conversation, while on my way to lecture, I 
met Heinrich slowly strolling along the road to the Minster. As soon 
as he saw me he came quickly up, his eyes sparkling with excitement. 
“ Karl,” he said, “I was looking for you—I was looking for you. The 
hour of triumph has come! Follow me—follow me.” His look, his 
gestures, his pallor, betrayed extreme agitation ; and as he seized my 
arm, and dragged me along in the direction of the tanners’ quarter, I 
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could not help an indefinable feeling of fear, and yet had not the 
courage to resist. 

The lane, along which we were passing with rapid strides, ran be- 
hind the Minster, through a block of houses as old as Heidelberg 
itself. The gabled roofs, the wooden balconies, where the common 
people hung out their linen; the outside staircases with their worm- 
eaten balustrades ; the innumerable wan, emaciated, inquisitive faces, 
looking from the windows, and watching with a hungry look the 
strangers passing through their street ; the long poles reaching from 
roof to roof, and hung with red hides; the thick smoke rising in 
zigzag clouds from every storey—all passed confusedly before my eyes 
like a scene out of the middle ages: and the very splendour of the sky, 
its azure cut by the strangely-shaped gables, and its rays illuminating 
the dilapidated walls, increased my emotion by the strangeness of the 
contrast. At such a time as this it is that a man loses his presence of 
mind ; it never even occurred to me to ask where we were going. 
After passing through this wretched quarter, we reached a deserted 
district, principally composed of old slaughterhouses. Suddenly 
Heinrich—whose hand, dry and cold, seemed riveted to my wrist—led 
me into a ruined old building, situated between a disused granary and 
a slaughterhouse. 

“ Walk on,” said he. 

I entered, and crossed a large half-lighted room, keeping close by 
the wall, which was built of mud. At the end of this was a staircase, 
the steps of which were worn, broken, and covered with rubbish, over 
which we had to pick our way. My companion, impatient of the 
slowness of my pace, kept exclaiming, “ Higher—higher ;” but finding 
myself in a dilapidated room, at the foot of a ladder the top of which 
was lost in darkness, a sudden apprehension seized me, and under 
the pretence of stopping to take breath, I paused to consider whether 
it were not better to fly. I have never since been able to explain to 
myself how I came to climb that ladder, for no reason whatever, in 
spite of a vague feeling of fear, and without asking my companion for 
a word of explanation. Suffice it that I did, and found myself in an 
enormous corn-loft, lighted by three dormer-windows ; on the left the 
high grey wall of the gable, a small table covered with books and 
papers in the middle of the room—over our heads the beams of the 
roof. The windows being ten or twelve feet from the ground, it was 
impossible to look out. A large opening had been cut in the gable 
from the floor upwards, and a small door fixed there, but this I did not 
notice until afterwards. Heinrich, without uttering a word, pashel 
towards me an old box which he used as a chair, and refreshed himself 
with a deep draught of water from a pitcher in the corner. 

“We are in the garret of an old slaughterhouse,” said he, with a 
strange laugh, as he replaced the jug on the floor. “The town council 
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have voted funds to build a new one outside the town. I have lived 
here five years without paying any rent, and not a soul has ever come 
to interfere with my studies.” And, seating himself upon some logs of 
wood in the corner, he continued :— 

“Ah! now we come to the point. Are you perfectly certain, Karl, 
that you have a soul ?” 

“ Look here, Heinrich,” I answered, not in the best possible temper ; 
“if you have brought me here to chatter about metaphysics, let me 
tell you you have made a great mistake. I had just left lecture, and 
was on my way to the Coup d'Or when I met you. I have taken my 
daily dose of a abstraction, you understand ; that is enough for me. So 
Jet me ask you to explain yourself clearly, or leave me to find my way 
back to the inn.” 

“You only live to eat, then,” said he, in a harsh tone; “do you 
know that for love of science I have spent whole days without a morsel 
of food ?” 

“ Every one to his taste,” said I: “ you live on syllogisms and logic ; 
I prefer sausages and strong beer. What would you have? I can’t 
help it.” 

His face had become pale, and his lips trembled, but, conquering 
his anger, he said: 

“ Kasper, since you won't answer my question, at least listen to my 
explanations. A man must have some one to admire him, and I want 
you to admire me. I want you to be even overpowered by the 
discovery I have just made. ‘That, I think, is not too much to ask— 
an hour of attention for ten years of conscientious study ?” 

“ All right,” said I—“ goon. Tm listening. Only, make haste.” 

A fresh convulsion passed over his face at this, and I began to 
repent having climbed that ladder; but, thinking him a maniac, I 
assumed a sober expression, so as not to irritate him. This seemed to 
calm him a little, for after a pause he said: 

“You are —— Here is my bread, and there is my pitcher ; 
ont and drink, but listen.” 

“Never mind, Heinrich,” said I; “I can listen very well withont 
that.” 

He laughed bitterly, and continued: “ Not only have we a soul—that 
hasalways been admitted ; all living beings , from the plant up to man, have 
a soul, beeause they live. Is it nece essary to study six years under Hazen- 
kopf to know that ? No. But this is what is not universally known, that 
the more perfect the physical organisation becomes, the more numerous 
become its souls. This it is that distinguishes living beings from each 
other. The plant has but one, the vegetable soul. Its functions are per- 
feetly simple—vyiz., to drink in nutrition by means of its leaves and roots. 
‘The animal has two souls : first, the vegetable soul, whose functions are 
exactly similar to those of the plant, its organs being the lungs and 
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stomach ; and, secondly, the distinctively animal soul, which drinks 
in sensations, and whose organ is the heart. Now man, who sums up 
in himself all terrestrial life, has three souls—the vegetable and the 
animal, with functions similar to those of the brutes ; and the human 
soul, which includes the reason and the intelligence. Its organ is the 
brain. The nearer any animal approaches to man in its cerebral 
formation, the greater is its share of this third soul. Such are the 
dog, the elephant, or the horse. But the man of gerius alone 
possesses it in full.” 

Here Heinrich stopped, and, fixing his eyes upon me, said: 
“Well, what do you say to that?” 

“Oh,” said I, “it is all very well as a theory; like any other 
theory, it only lacks proof.” 

At this a sort of frantic joy seized Heinrich ; he left his seat with a 
bound, his head thrown back, his hands in the air. 

“Yes—yes,” he exclaimed, “the proof is wanting! That is what 
has tortured me for years; that is what has caused me so much 
labour and suffering and privation. For I began, Karl, by making 
experiments on myself. Fasting forced the conviction of the truth 
of my sublime doctrine on me more and more, without its being 
possible for me to prove it conclusively. But at length it /s proved! 
I have the proof. You are going to hear the Three Souls manifest 
and proclaim themselves! You shall hear them!” 

After this burst of enthusiasm, which seemed so much like raving 
madness that I felt alarmed, he suddenly became cool, and sitting 
down, his elbows on the table, he resumed, pointing to the high 
gable-wall : 

“The proof is there, behind that wall; I will show it you directly. 
But, first, it is necessary that you should follow the course of my 
argument. You know what was the doctrine of the ancients 
respecting the soul. They held the existence of four, all united in 
man—viz., cavo, the body, a mixture of water and earth, which is 
decomposed by death ; sanes (from maneve, to remain), the phantom 
which haunts the tombs ; winbia, the shade, more ethereal than the 
janes, Which disappears after visiting its relatives; lastly, spcritus, 
the mind, the spirit, which rises, an ethereal substance, to the gods. 
This classification seemed to me just, leaving the first out of the 
question. In order to establish it, therefore, it became necessary to 
decompose the human being. Leason told me that every man, before 
attaining his final development, must pass through the plant and 
animal stage; that Pythagoras, in short, had perceived the truth 
without being able to furnish proof of it. I determined myself to 
solve the problem. I set myself the task of extinguishing, one by 
one, the Three Souls in myself. To do this I had recourse to severe 
fasting. Unfortunately, however, the human soul had to succumb 
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first, in order to allow the animal soul to act freely. It thus became 
impossible for me to judge of myself in the animal condition, for by 
reducing myself to it, I lost the faculty of observation. After a host 
of fruitless attempts on my own body, I became convinced that there 
was but one way of attaining my object—to experiment on some 
one else. But who would lend himself to this kind of inquiry ?” 
Heinrich paused; his lips worked convulsively, and he abruptly 
added: “I was obliged to have a subject at any price. I resolved to 
experiment in anima vili!” 

I trembled. This man then was capable of anything. 

“Do you understand ?” said he. 

“Perfectly. You needed a victim——’ 

“To decompose,” he added, coolly. 

“ And have you found one *” 

“Yes; I promised to let you hear the Three Souls. That will 
perhaps be difficult now, but yesterday you might have heard them, 
by turn, howling, roaring, beseeching, and grinding their teeth.” 

An icy shudder passed over me ; but Heinrich, perfectly unmoved, 
lighted a small lamp, which he used to work by, and, going towards 
the opening in the gable on the left, “ Look!” said he; “come and 
look, and then listen.” 

In spite of the most terrible presentiments—in spite of the internal 
trembling agitating me—drawn by the attraction of mystery, I leant 
over the low door and looked down. Presently I perceived, by the 
pale rays of the lamp, about fifteen feet below the level of the floor, a 
dark recess, with no other exit than where we were standing. I saw 
that it was one of the holes where butchers used to put hides from the 
slaughterhouse until they were ready to send to the tanner. It 
was empty, and for several seconds I could only see that pit full of 
shadows. 

“Qook well,” said he, in a low voice; “don’t you see a bundle of 
rags huddled up in a corner? That is old Catherine Lemwig, the 
dealer in little cakes, who 

He had not time to finish his sentence, for a piercing savage cry, 
like the painful mewing of a cat when it is trodden on, came from the 
pit. A frightened creature gave a bound, and tried to climb up the 
wall by its talons. More dead than alive, my forehead covered with 
cold sweat, I started back, exclaiming: “ Horrible !—horrible !” 

“Did you hear her?” said Heinrich, his face lighted up with in- 
fernal triumph. “Is not that the ery of acat? Ha!—ha!—ha! The 
old woman, before reaching the human condition, has formerly been a 
cat,ora panther. Now the beast reawakens. Oh, hunger, hunger, and 
above all, thirst, does wonders !” 

He did not notice me, so carried away was he by his joy; a horrid 
exultation appeared in his look and posture and smile. The howlings 
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of the old woman had ceased, and the madman, replacing the lamp on 
the table, added, by way of commentary : 

“She has fasted now four days. I got her here under the pretext of 
selling her a quantity of Airschwusser very cheap. I made her go down 
into the pit, and shut her up. Drunkenness has ruined her; she is 
now paying the penalty of her immoderate thirst. Ha!—ha!—ha! The 
first two days the human soul was in full vigour: she besought and 
implored me, protesting her innocence, and saying she had never done 
anything to me, and that I had no right over her. Then anger came 
on: she overwhelmed me with reproaches, denouncing me as a 
monster, a wretch, and soon. The third day (that was yesterday) the 
human soul disappeared altogether: the cat began to send out its 
claws, and she took to mewing and howling. Fortunately, however, 
we are in a district much favoured by cats and dogs, where a few more 
or less attracts no attention. And last night the folks of the neigh- 
bourhood must have thought there was a pitched battle of cats, for the 
old creature’s cries were enough to make you shudder. Do you know, 
Karl, what will happen when the animal soul has been exhausted ? 
The vegetable soul will have its turn; that is the one which perishes 
last. It is affirmed by some, that the hair and nails of corpses con- 
tinue to grow in the grave, and that a kind of lichen sprouts from the 
interstices of the skull—a sort of moss engendered by the juices of the 
brain. Finally, the vegetable soul itself vanishes. You sce, Karl, the 
proof of the Three Souls is complete !”’ 

His words sounded in my ears like the ravings of delirium, or the 
fancies of a horrid nightmare. Catherine Lemwig’s cries had pierced 
me to the marrow; a dizziness came into my head, and for a momevt 
I lost consciousness. Coming to myself, I was filled with indignation. 
I rose, seized the madman by the throat, and dragged him towards the 
ladder. 

“ Wretch !” I cried, “ who has given thee authority to lay thy sacri- 
legions hand upon thy like, upon the creature of God, in order to 
satisfy thy infamous curiosity? I will myself deliver thee up to 
justice !” 

He was so surprised at my indignation—his conduct had seemed to 
himself so simple, so perfectly scientific—that at first he offered no 
resistance, aud allowed himself to be dragged as fur as the ladder 
without making any reply ; but there, gliding from my grasp with the 
agility of a wild beast, he turned upon me—his eyes gleaming, his 
mouth foaming—seized me by the throat with a grasp of iron, and, 
pinning me against the wall with one hand, opened the door of the pit 
with the other. Comprelending his intention, I made a desperate 
effort to escape ; but my adversary seemed endowed with superhuman 
strength, and my frantic efforts served ouly to exhaust myself. After 
a brief struygle I was hurled to the ground again, and then thrust, as 
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it seemed, into space. As I reached the ground, cut and bruised, after 
falling fifteen feet, I heard the heavy door close, whilst above me 
sounded these strange words: 

“So perishes the rebellious body !—so triumphs the immortal 
spirit !” 

Falling thus suddenly to the bottom of the den, and feeling myself 
caught like a rat in a trap, my alarm was so great that I forgot my 
pain, and gathered myself up without uttering a groan. “ Karl,’ I 
said to myself, with an unaccountable calmness, leaning my back 
against the wall,—* Karl, you must presently either devour that old 
woman, or be devoured by her. Make your choice. As to thinking 
of getting out of this den, that is only losing time. Heinrich has you 
in his claws, and he wont let you slip; the walls are of stone, and the 
floor is of thick oak planks. Noone saw you pass through the tanners’ 
quarter—no one knows you in the part where you are now—no one has 
any idea where to look for you. It’s all over, Karl, all over; your 
last resource is that poor Catherine Lemwig, or rather, you are the 
last resource of each other.” All this passed through my mind like a 
flash of lightning. I began to tremble like a leaf, and seeing Hein- 
rich’s pale face at the opening, I tried, my hands clasped in terror, to 
beseech him, and found myself stammering in an atrocious manner ; 
not a word would come from my lips. Seeing me thus he began to 
smile, and I heard him murmur: 

“Poor coward! he is entreating me.” 

That gave me the coup de grdce. I fell on my face and should 
have fainted, but the fear of being attacked by the old woman brought 
me to myself: She did not, however, move for some time yet. Hein- 
rich’s head disappeared. I heard him eross the garret and sit by his 
table. At intervals I heard his dry consumptive cough. My hearing 
was so abnormally acute that the least noise made me quiver. I even 
heard the old woman yawn, wnd on looking in her direction, I saw for 
the first time her eyes glistening in the darkness. Presently I heard 
Heinrich descend the ladder, and I counted his steps, one by one, until 
the sound of them died away in the distance. Where had the wretch 
gone? I knew not; but during the whole of that day and the fol- 
lowing night he never reappeared. It was not until about eight o’clock 
in the evening of the next day that he returned. I had not hada 
moment's sleep. I no longer felt fear or rage. I felt nothing but 
hunger, devouring hunger—hunger that I knew would be continually 
increasing. I heard the noise of Heinrich’s return, and looking up saw 
presently, by the light on the ceiling, that he was lighting his lamp. “ No 
doubt,” I thought, “he is coming to look at me now,” and with this ex- 
pectation I prepared a touching entreaty. But soon the lamp was 
extinguished,—he never came! That moment was the bitterest of all 
that bitter time. I was cut to the heart. All the recollections of our 
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friendship, of our studies together, of my kindness to him in former 
times, came into my mind and filled my eyes with tears. I recognised 
the truth, that Heinrich, knowing I was not yet emaciated enough, 
would not deign to give me a glance; that in his eyes I was not an 
interesting subject, and should only be ripe for science during the three 
or four days between then and my death. I seemed to feel my hair 
slowly whitening on my head. And so it actually was; my hair was 
blanched in that hour. My terror continued to increase with the 
darkness, until I lost all feeling and swooned away. 

Towards midnight I was wakened by feeling a cold hand touch 
me, and sprang away with horror. It was the old woman who had 
approached me, attracted by hunger. Her hands clutched my clothes, 
and at the same time her catlike cry resounded through the den. I 
expected a fearful struggle to ensue, but the poor creature had no 
strength left—it was her fifth day! The words of Heinrich recurred 
tome: “'lhe animal soul once extinguished, the vegetable soul will 
supervene ; the hair and the nails will grow into the ground, and green 
moss will take root in the interstices of the skull.” I pictured to my- 
self the old woman reduced to that condition, her head covered with 
lichen, and myself lying beside her gradually approaching the same 
state. This image took such possession of me that I ceased to feel the 
pangs of hunger, and stood leaning against the wall, my eyes wide 
open, staring before me, but seeing nothing. After standing thus some 
time—I do not know how long—a feeble light appeared. I looked up, 
and there was Heinrich holding up his lamp, his pale face looking over the 
door into the opening. He was not smiling; he did not seem to expe- 
rience joy, nor satisfaction, nor remorse—he simply observed. The ex- 
pression on his face seemed to me to seal my doom. If he had laughed, or 
gloated over his revenge, I could have hoped to move him; but he looked 
as if no emotion respecting me were any longer possible to him. We 
remained thus several seconds, our eyes fixed on each other ; I shivering 
with fear—he cold, calm, scrutinising, as if looking at an inanimate 
object. The insect which the naturalist impales with a needle, and 
examines through a microscope, would, if it could think and see the 
observer's eye, experience sensations similar to mine. I could see that 
until I died I should fail to satisfy the wretch’s curiosity. Seeing, 
therefore, that entreaty would be useless, I said nothing. After having 
thus inspected me, the madman, pleased no doubt with the result of 
his observation, turned his head to look at the old woman. Mecha- 
nically I followed his look. Human language cannot describe the 
sight that greeted my eyes: a haggard emaciated face, an attenuated 
form, limbs so thin aud bony that it seemed as though they must cut 
through the rags which covered them. Her hair, hanging in disorder 
all round her head, looked like a mass of dried herbage, and just 
descernible through it were two eyes glistening with the light of fever. 
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I could not endure the sight, but, hiding my face, said to myself, 
“ And in three days I shall be like that!” When I reopened my eyes 
the light was gone.” 

“ Heinrich!” I exclaimed, in despair, “there is a God above us. 
He sees us. He will avenge me and punish thee.” After passing the 
night in vainly trying to devise some plan of escape, I resolved all at 
once to make up my mind to die, and this resolution gave me a few 
moments’ peace. I mentally reviewed all the arguments of Hasenkopf 
relative to the immortality of the soul, and for the first time I found 
them of irresistible force. “ Yes!” I exclaimed; “the passage through 
this world is only a time of probation; injustice, avarice, the darkest 
passions, govern the heart of man. The weak is oppressed by the 
strong, the poor by the rich. On earth virtue is nothing but a name, 
but aiter death perfect order and harmony will be restored. The 
Almighty sees the injustice of which I am the victim. He takes count 
of the sufferings I endure. He will forgive my ungoverned appetite, 
my immoderate love of good cheer. Betore receiving me into His 
bosom, He has wished to purify my nature by severe fasting,” &c., Ke. 
And many more reflections of the same kind. Nevertheless, I am 
bound to confess to you, my dear reader, that in spite of my deep con- 
trition, regret for the pleasant tavern and my happy comrades, for that 
happy existence in the midst of songs and wine, made me heave many 
sighs. I could hear in fancy the hissing and crackling of the frying- 
pan in the fireplace, the gurzling of the wine pouring from the bottles, 
and the clinking of the little cans; and my stomach seemed to moan 
like a living being, forming a kind of existence apart from my proper 
self, and protesting against all the philosophical arguments of 
Hasenkopf. 

My thirst was the greatest of my sufferings, and it now became 
intolerable. When the daylight came in at the windows of the garret, 
and showed me part of the room, I was seized with an access of fury. 

“That fiend is there!” I thought; “he has some bread and a jug 
of water—perhaps he is drinking?” Then I pictured him raising his 
huge jug to his lips. I seemed to see streams of water slowly passing 
down his throat—a delicious river flowing, flowing without cessation, 
until he was satisfied. Rage, indignation, and despair possessed me, 
and I began to run like a madman round the den, shouting, “ Water !— 
water !—water!” In the midst of this, Heinrich’s wan face appeared at 
the opening ‘or the third time. Seeing him I stopped, and said : 

“Heinrich! listen to me. Let me have just one drink out of your 
pitcher, and you shall let me die of hunger, and I wont so much as 
reproach you. You are too cruel,” I said, “in keeping me here. As 
for this poor old woman, it is, as you justly said, quite right to experi- 
ment in anime vili. But I am a scholar, and | find your doctrine 
perfectly sound. I am worthy to understand you—I admire you! 
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Let me have just a single draught of water. What more would you 
do? The world has never heard of such a sublime conception as 
yours. It is certain that three souls do exist in man; I am convinced 
of it. I wish to make it known; I will be your truest disciple. Wont 
you let me have a single drink of water ?” 

He made no answer, and walked away. My anger then knew no 
bounds. I threw myself against the wall, bruising my limbs, and 
apostrophising him in the strongest terms. This, however, could not 
last; my strength soon abandoned me, and I fell fainting on the 
ground. 

How long I remained there lost to consciousness I cannot tell, but I 
was aroused from it by a strange circumstance, the recollection of 
which will never be effaced from my mind. I was aroused by the 
plaintive howling of a dog—so piercing, so pitiful, more moving even 
than the moans of a human being. One could not hear it without 
pain. I rose up, my face bathed in tears, wondering whence these 
cries, so in unison with my own sufferings, proceeded. I listened 
intently. Judge of my surprise when I discovered that I was uttering 
them myself, without knowing it! 

Of what happened after that 1 can remember nothing; all powers 
of memory seem to have deserted me. Certain it is that I remained 
in that den two days inore, to the immense delight of Heinrich, whose 
ecstasy at witnessing a fresh proof of his doctrine was such that he 
could not refrain from bringing several savants from Heidelberg to see 
our condition, that he might enjoy their wonder at his discovery. 

Six weeks later I awoke in my little bedroom, in the Rue de Mars, 
surrounded by my comrades, who cordially congratulated me on my 
escape from that lesson in transcendental philosophy. At my request 
my friend Otto Weber brought me a looking-glass ; and when I saw my 
face, more haggard than that of Bramar's “ Lazarus coming forth from 
the Tomb,” I could not refrain from bursting into tears. 

Poor Catherine Lemwig was dead. 

As for myself, I had a long and critical illness, and for many years 
suffered from weakness of digestion ; but, thanks to my good constitu- 
tion—thanks, above all, to the skilful care of Dr. Ahn—I eventually 
recovered my former health. 

I need scarcely add that justice laid its hand upon the wretched 
Heinrich ; but instead of his being hanged, as he richly deserved, his 
friends succeeded, after six months of litigation, in obtaining his 
acquittal, on the plea of insanity. He was therefore sent to a public 
asylum, where visitors might hear him, long after, discoursing upon 
the subject of the “‘THrrr Souts,” accusing humanity of ingratitude, 
and protesting that if justice were done statues would be raised to him 
in honour of his magnificent discovery. 
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A sitter, and a stormy night ; the wind was keen and strong, 

And the white foam flew as the wild gusts blew, and bore the waves 
along 

Athwart the sky—athwart the moon—the scud was flying free ; 

And the foam that dashed through the firmament was like the foam 
of the sea. 

My heart was at one with the changing light, and the shadows 
hurrying past, 

With the sound of the waves as they rose and fell, with the wind in 
its lull and blast ; 

For the blood of life was full and strong, and the world was all before, 

And ’twas better to stand on the beaten strand than to sit within the 
door ; 

And I cared not whither my steps were bent so I was alone on the 
shore. 


For the plunge of the tide, and the song of the gale, and the phan- 
toms of the mind, 

Little I recked as I moved along how the waves rolled up behind ; 

Foot by foot they followed my track as a lion that stalks his prey ; 

One by one, the marks I had left in the sand were washed away, 

Until I found I was compassed round with the cliffs and the boiling 
tide. 

The heights behind, and the waves before, and death on every side. 

Stern and grand, and on either hand rounding out to the sea, 

The broad cliffs raised their heads so high, they could not care for me: 

With a spring and a roar the waves rushed in like a tiger that 
stretches his chain, 

And for every check came thundering on with a spring and a roar 
again. 

No kindly ledge, no winding path—nought but the pale blank wall ; 

No sound but the whirl of the mocking wind, and the waves in their 
rise and fall— 

The pitiless waves—and there was none but God on whom to call. 


‘To wail and watch the shadow of death, as it cometh on and on; 
With none to bless the parting breath, or weep when the spirit is gone ; 
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To die like a dog without a word, save only the broken prayer 

That cometh not from the heart of faith, but the gasping of despair ; 

With the cold sea-spray, like a serpent’s slime, wreathing o’er body 
and limb, 

Till the heart is faint, and the brain swims round, and the sight is 
bleared and dim, 

With never a hope that God will hear, or hearing, heed the cry; 

To be beaten down with the doom of hell even before we die— 

I had not thought so deep a curse had been beneath the sky. 


Weary, weary in heart and brain, drenched, and stiffened, and numb, 

On a broken rock, beneath the cliff, I waited till death should come : 

Closed in between the rock and the cliff, or I had been swept to the 
Sea ; 

For the broad stone quivered at every stroke, and the waves came over 
my knee. 

Soft and low, dreamy and slow, as the toll of a distant bell ; 

To and fro the pulses go like a sea in the summer swell ; 

So gentle and slow the ebb and flow, I might have been counted as 
dead, 

So weak and loose the chain of life, it seemed that the spirit had fled. 


A shout and a cry from the clifis on high—twice, and thrice, and 
again 

A shout and a hail above the gale, above the roar of the main ; 

"Twas heard, but I answered not, nor moved from the spot whereon 
T lay; 

For it seemed to me, in my lethargy, as if life had wearied away— 

It seemed to me, in my lethargy, that I lay beneath the wave ; 

And ’twas only the cry of a dying wretch as he joined me in the grave; 

And it was but at first like a little spot of rain on a summer day, 

Scarce noticed, or perchance forgot, ere it hath passed away, 

But breathed anew, it gathered strength, and would not be denied, 

And I heard again the whirl of the wind, and the roar and the dash 
of the tide, 

It was a bitter agony to feel that I had not died. 


A moment, and again the shout down from the hilltop came, 

And I heard and knew my father’s voice as he called me by my name, 

And straight above me, bending o’er the margin of the height, 

Were the faces of men like stars of God, all in the clear moonlight ; 

And the love of life came over my heart as a spring in a thirsty land, 

And I strove to answer them back again, and feebly raised my hand. 

“He lives!” and I heard a shout of joy, but mingled with the rest 

Was a cry like the sob of a wearied child as it sinks on its mother’s 
breast— 
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A ery that burst from a heart o’erstrained with the burden of its care, 
A ery that seemed like a note of praise upborne upon a prayer. 


“Mine is the task,” said Philip Lee ; “for though your heart is bold, 

The clifls are high, and the wind is strong, and you are weak and old; 

My eye is clear, my arms are young, my life is bound to none, 

And for the holy love of God I go to help your son.” 

They brought a rope, and carefully he bound it round his breast, 

And with a blessing and a prayer they launched him o’er the crest ; 

It was fending of foot, and arm, and hand, as he swung there to 
and fro, 

In the whirl of the wind with the rocks and the seas two hundred 
feet below. 

Steadily—steadily—lower again, and longer grew the line, 

Till he stood beside me under the cliff, and placed a hand on mine. 





Higher and higher the run of the tide came almost over the stone, 

As he loosed the rope from off his waist, and passed it round my own, 

And fixed a slender cord to guide; then, as a mother bends 

To raise and bless the helpless babe that lovingly she tends, 

He stooped and raised me tenderly, and for a moment stood, 

And in his strength he held me up above the dashing flood. 

“Ready above, ready below—the time is short,” said he ; 

“ But even as | have kept faith with thine will God keep faith with me ;” 
Then I was raised in the midnight air, and he was left in the sea. 


My sight grew dim, my brain went round, I fell and knew no more; 

But still I seemed as one that dreamed of death on a beaten shore, 

Till in the height, in the moonbeam’s bright, I raised my eyes at last, 

And knew that the fearful dream of death was only in the past, 

And I heard afar the song of the sea—it seemed but a song to me 
then ; 

For the strong earth bore me up, and around were the kindly tones of 
men. 


Strong in hand, and strong in heart, still holding to the guide, 

Philip had stood at the foot of the cliff in the tangle and coil of the 
tide ; 

He guided me safe through headlong waves, behind and round him 
broke ; 

And ’twas grapple of hand and grip of foot at each repeated stroke, 

In the bursting swell it was hard to tell the sea from the mist of spray, 

And the hungry waves like living things fought with a living prey ; 

Yet still he held his purpose sure till o’er the dizzy height 

Kind hands stretched forth to take me in, and bore me from his sight. 
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“ Unloose the cords ; the time is short; the battle is for life; 
And none may abide in the rage of the tide, nor weary of the strife.” 
The knots are loosed, the rope is swung, and caught as it descends ; 
One struggle more, and the fight is o'er, the victor with his friends— 
One struggle more, and the fight is o’er: the rope is firmly bound. 
“ Ready!” but from below there came no answer to the sound, 

3nt they heard a roar and a sullen plunge, and the spray dashed 

wild and free, 

And they saw the broad white sheet of foam that lay on the angry sea, 


And the light on the stone as the wave rolled back; but where was 
Philip Lee ? 


The waves rolled back, but the knots held true. With drooped and 
bleeding head, 

With mangled limbs all crushed and torn, and helpless as the dead, 

A form was rescued from the wave ; the very wind was still 

As they raised him out of the boiling surf up to the crest of the hill. 


Time passed away, but evermore Lee was a crippled man, 
Weary and weak, as one whose years are broken in their span ; 
Loving and loved of all he lived—loving and loved he died, 
The noblest, bravest, gentlest heart in all the country side. 


Then ask not why, when I shall die, I'd rest by Philip Lee ; 
For well, I ween, that he hath been a neighbour unto me. 


E. Cooper WIL1s. 
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fjow to deal with the Criminal Fraternity. 


One of the most urgent, and apparently also one of the most difficult, 
problems with which British statesmen have to grapple, is to find out 
some method of dealing with our criminal population, which in its 
operation will accomplish this threefold object—(1) of exercising a 
powerful deterring influence over those who are prone to commit 
crime; (2), of securing the reformation, as well as the punishment, of 
the criminal; and (3), of making our prisons a source of revenue, 
instead of a grievous burden upon the nation. Every session of Par- 
liament brings its own crop of legislation on the subject, bearing 
testimony to the willingness of our legislators to solve the problem, 
but, generally speaking, leaving us as far from its solution as before. 
One principal cause of failure, I may venture to assert, is the fact that 
those whose sphere it is to legislate are, necessarily, practically unac- 
quainted with their subject. Take, for example, the question of convict 
prisons, their management and discipline. Doubtless it would be 
considered a very questionable qualification in a Home Secretary who 
might liave to deal with such a subject, that he had previously spent 
a few years in one of our model prisons; yet I could scarcely conceive 
of a more profitable investment of official industry, or, at least, one 
apparently so necessary, if we are to have any reform in our system 
of prison management. At present, he may approach the subject with 
some theory of his own, which appears to him more or less perfect, and 
which it is his desire te see carried out; but before he can expand it 
into an Act of Parliament, and make it a practical working measure, 
he must, in the nature of the case, depend upon the advice and co- 
operation of others, who have no sympathy with his views, or a 
vested interest in the maintenance of things as they are. 

The failure of military officers as moral physicians has been so 
thorough and complete, that a change of doctors and of treatment has 
become a pressing necessity; and in this belief I hope to attract 
the attention of social reformers to remedies which have at least 
the merit of originality, and which are the result of eight years’ con- 
stant study of the subject, under circumstances far more favourable 
than those enjoyed by any prison official, however lengthened his 
experience, and however strongly disposed to state the truth. 

The social reformers, who are considered the best authorities on 
this subject, may be divided into two classes,—those who prescribe the 
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parson and the schoolmaster, and those who advocate an improved 
human cage in connection with supervision and the lash. Both these 
classes appear to me to take too contracted a view of a complicated and 
difficult question, and they are equally at fault in their conclusions. 
Education will no doubt always be a principal agent for the preven- 
tion of crime, although it may not operate precisely in the direction 
its advocates suppose. I look for its best results not so much in the 
way of making men honest and virtuous, but because it will enable 
our legislators to enact wise laws, such as intelligent men would not 
readily violate, or such as no man could violate without the certainty 
of detection. 

It is clear that no educational measure can come in time to affect 
the destiny of an adult professional thief. Education is a preventive, 
not a curative agent. The motives which may induce men to commit 
their first offence against the law are various and dissimilar, but the 
chief cause of professional crime is, without any doubt, unwise laws. 
The habitual criminal is the product of an ignorant legislature. 

Those who advocate the human cage and the lash ignore the most 
patent facts of human history. Hanging, crucifixion, and every 
description of torture, was tried for centuries, for the purpose of sup- 
pressing what are now considered venial offences, without producing 
the desired effect ; and if such severe punishment failed, how can it be 
supposed that the comparatively mild punishment of flogging will 
operate successfully on the criminal of the present day? The fact is, 
that when a man joins a gang of thieves, the fear of the punishment 
which sooner or later will overtake him does not influence him, any 
more than the prospect of having to face an enemy’s guns influences 
the country bumpkin when he succumbs to the blandishments of the 
recruiting-sergeant ; and once entered on the path of crime, the capture 
and punishment of an unlucky comrade will not make the habitual 
criminal honest, any more than the death of a comrade on the battle- 
field will induce the veteran soldier to desert his colours. 

The gallows produced highwaymen; its re-establishment for such 
offences as theft would probably increase murders tenfold. The up- 
setting of railway-trains in remote districts, by gangs of robbers armed 
with the newest breechloading rifles, would then become the professional 
thief’s mode of earning a livelihood. It is an error to suppose that the 
“Flogging Bill,” as prisoners term it, put an end to garotting. My 
opinion of the operation of that Bill is, that it was as welcome to the 
criminal classes as the interference of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the Bank Charter Act in a financial crisis is to the commercial classes, 

In both cases a panic is allayed. When garotting becomes epidemic, 
it carries with it its own cure; and this is the case with all crimes 
which alarm the general public, and arouse the slumbering energies of 
the police. A clever thief seldom resorts to violence, but it is policy, 
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and not the fear of flogging, that restrains him. When a man is 
placed in barracks, a prison, or a ship, where flogging could be made 
to follow an offence with absolute certainty, the last might have an 
important influence in keeping him in subordination. But the pri- 
soner who might be quiet and obedient when he had no chance of 
escaping punishment, and when he not only had no chance of gaining 
much, but the certainty of losing comfort or freedom, might, when 
liberated, be the first to rob a rich man when he had the _ certainty of 
gaining largely, and the possil ility or probability of ‘escaping all 
punishment, ‘This is why a good prison character, in a gaoler’s sense, 
often means a very bad citizen. A thief at large in London, and a 
thief in a model prison, are in totally different positions, and it does 
not follow that what would make him obedient in prison would also 
make him honest in our streets. In short, it is quite an error to sup- 
pose that the man who has the foolish courage to wage professional 
war against the law and society will be deterred from doing so by the 
dread of punishment of any kind as long as he finds it his best policy 
to be a thief. 

There is an important fact connected with this subject, which does 
not seem to be realised by any public writer. The nature and degree 
of punishment does not materially affect the number or nature of first 
offences—second offences, or professional crimes, alone being influenced 
by the cHaracter of punishment. For example, murders do not in- 
crease in those States where capital punishment is abolished, because 
murder in a civilised country is the crime of a life, and its punishment 
by a long imprisonment would prevent it from becoming a profitable 
or professional crime. If this fact is admitted, it will be readily con- 
ceded that some distinction should be made in the treatment of first 
and habitual offenders. But before alluding to treatment, it will be 
convenient to point out a few of the evils connected with our criminal 
jurisprudence for which remedies are urgently required :— 

1, A banking or trading company may embark in a course of reckless 
speculation, fail dishonourably, and, for lack of a public prosecutor, escape 
all punishment. 2. A banker may be tempted to take a casual specu- 
lation with money held in trust for others, and find himself unable to 
replace it. Revelation at this point, being discouraged by the law, 
would ruin his character and his prospects for life; pursuing a career 
of crime could not, in his opinion, make his position worse, while it 
might enable him to retrieve his losses. He may end his course by 
enriching his friends, bringing thousands into distress, and accepting 
the punishment which would have been equally inevitable had he dis- 
closed his first wrong step. 5. A working-man may steal a few hun- 
dred pounds, secure the money er a friend, s spend two or three years 
in prison, and be better off then than he could have been by honest 
labour. 4. A tradesman may secure many thousands of pounds, fail 
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get ig spend two years in prison, and consider his for- 
tune made. 5, A cracksman may plunder a jeweller’s shop, enrich 
his friends, poo a few years in prison as uselessly as he knows how, 
and be a “ gentleman” for the remainder of his life. 6. A professional 
thief can now go to a skilled artisan, or even to a policeman, as some 
have done, and say: “I know where I can get a thousand pounds’ 
worth of silver-plate. There will be no difficulty in getting it if you 
will assist me. I have got a fire ready to melt it, and a first-rate 
place to plant it until the affair is forgotten. Supposing we are caught, 
you (being a good character) will get off with a light punishment, 
and when you are liberated you can get the whole ‘swag’ to your- 
self.” These are cases which have actually come under my own 
notice, and, though not common, thieves believe them to be so, and they 
are greatly stimulated by this belief to try aud do likewise. Again: 7. 
A shopkeeper who robs by false weights gets off with a smull fine, 
while the poor man who steals the shopkeeper’s pocket-handkerchief 
must go to prison. 8. If ten men commit a theft under precisely the 
same circumstances, they are almost certain to meet with widely dif- 
ferent punishments. 9. A rich man may commit a serious offence 
ugainst the person without having to enter a prison, while a very 
minor offender against property must forfeit his liberty. 10. The 
receivers of stolen property, under cover of “respectability,” can 
conspire with the thief without much fear of detection. Other defects 
could be pointed out, but it may be sufficient to have named these. 

An Act of Parliament, to be efficient, ought to produce the follow- 
ing results :—to provide the nation with a public prosecutor; to 
remove certain temptations from the path of those who are prone to 
comuit crime, such as the hope of making money or enriching friends 
by breaches of the law; to prevent first offenders from becoming 
professional thieves; to constraim habitual offenders to become 
law-keeping subjects, and to prevent them from cherishing the hope of 
meeting with a lenient judge; to make punishments alike for rich 
and poor, but with a great and marked distinction between first 

oflenders and the criminal fraternity, or those unable to prove the 
honest nature of their calling; to ruin the business of the coiner 
of spurious money, and the receiver of stolen property ; and, lastly, 
to convey the most efficacious warning to the criminal classes. 

The scheme of reform which I now submit for consideration would, 
I believe, accomplish all these objects ; and it has this additional merit, 
which ought to commend it to a large section of the community 
—it would enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer to provide the 
public with a “free breakfast table.” It simply consists of carefully 
classifying offences, with appropriate prison-enforced money sentences, 
and certain legalised preventive measures. 

It would provide tor the pniishment of offences against the person by 
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adequate prison-enforced fines, which would act as greater deterrents, 
to millionaires and peasants alike, than our present system of imprison- 
ment. Offences against property, unaccompanied by violence, would 
be classified in three divisions, with two alternative sentences for each 
—the one for the first offender, the other for the man who could not 
prove honest antecedents. The divisions would be: 1. With stolen 
property fully restored; 2. With property irrecoverably disposed of, 
and the receiver informed on to the satisfaction of the Court; and 3. 
With the property unrecovered or unaccounted for. The first two 
divisions of the crime would have two unalterable sentences affixed to 
each (one of them being for habitual offenders). In the third case there 
would also be two sentences ; but discretionary power, within well- 
defined limits, would be given to the Judge—the fourfold object 
being: to encourage the restoration of stolen property ; to constrain 
captured criminals to become informers on the receivers; to entice 
those in positions of trust to pause at their first wrong step; and 
to deter skilled artisans or other persons from joining a gang of thieves, 
in the hope of bettering their condition, after discounting their 
capture. ‘The fines would be such as prisoners could work off in a 
reasonable time, and they would vary in amount, according to the 
nature and atrocity of the offences. Our present system of fines is 
absurd. Forty shillings and costs is no punishment whatever to a rich 
man, and such a sentence to peasant and peer alike is unjust. But it 
would be no injustice to fine a man for breaking the law, on the same 
principle that he is taxed for maintaining it—that is, according to 
his ability to pay ; and this is how the law should deal with offenders 
against the person, the principle of enforced restitution being appli- 
cable only to offenders against property. I do not suggest fining a 
man the same amount that he is taxed, as this might be no punishment 
to some: I propose that the amount should be fixed, as it easily might 
be, on some equitable basis, so that the money penalties would be felt 
more severely than any other by all classes. A farmer holding seven 
hundred acres of land was recently sentenced to thirty days’ imprison- 
ment for sending diseased meat to market. I contend that an adequate 
enforced fine would have entailed a more lasting disgrace on that man, 
and been a more effectual warning to others. In a few years his im- 
prisonment will have been partly forgotten by his neighbours, and 
thought lightly of by himself, and he can remove to where he is not 
known. But if he had been forced to pay half his wealth or more, and 
been permanently reduced in the social scale ; and if the second offence 
involved the loss of all his wealth, and his reduction to the condition 
of a labourer, without any chance of meeting with a lenient judge, no 
hope of profit would induce lim to run a second risk, as might be the 
case after a short period of imprisonment, with only a double dose (and 
that doubtful) of the same punishment for a second offence. 
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The system of cumulative time-sentences, advocated by some social 
reformers, would never permit the offender to feel that he was being 
justly deal with. It could never be made to produce a good moral 
effect on a thief’s mind. Take fledgling thieves from London streets, 
place them in a reformatory, where they can learn a useful trade, and 
ship them to Canada, and with scarcely an exception they will, and do, 
become honest and useful men. Similar results might be arrived at were 
we to treat grown-up thieves in a way as suitable for the adult as the 
reformatory system is for the juvenile mind. ‘The adult thief requires 
to be enticed by money to work at a trade. He requires to be punished 
by applying the money he earns to the payment of his fine and his 
board in prison, and by additions to his fine for every fresh act of dis- 
honesty committed during his incarceration. He requires to be re- 
formed by that natural and gradual process, which can only be instituted 
in a gaol when the gaol is turned into a model workshop, officered by 
capable and industrious tradesmen, busily engaged in teaching industry 
and honesty by example to prisoners, whose liberation depends on the 
accumulation of their own honest earnings at a trade suitable to their 
natural abilities. And when liberated, he requires to meet with some 
encouragement in seeking work, and with as many obstacles for the 
disposal of stolen property as the law can place in his path. 

It may seem absurd to punish a professional thief through an empty 
pocket, but he is just the man who would benefit most by the pro- 
posed treatment. The difference between a thief and an honest man 
is that the former has no faith in honesty: he believes that all men 
steal, purloin, or cheat when they have a fair chance of doing so with- 
out being found out. His own experience, and that of his associates, 
confirms him in the belief that honesty, though the best policy for the 
man with a good character, is neither suitable nor profitable for one in 
his position. Nothing would, therefore, be more likely to implant an 
honest or law-abiding purpose in a thief’s mind than to give him 
practical experience, calculated to produce a change of belief as to the 
value of honesty as a policy when applied to himself. Nothing would 
punish him so much, in a reformatory sense, as inducing him to earn 
money which he was not permitted to spend on his own pleasures ; 
and nothing would be so likely to keep him out of prison, or induce 
employers of labour to give him work, as an apprenticeship in a model 
prison-workshop, where the title to liberation was a certain sum of 
money honestly earned, by working at a useful trade at the ordinary 
rate of wages. 

To show that prisoners can be made profitable to the State, I tran- 
scribe the following extract from the Dundee Advertiser :— 


“MassAcuuserts Stave Prison.—'lhis prison contains 558 con- 
victs, under the care of Mr. Gideon Haynes. These are confined at 
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night in separate cells, but are employed during the day in silent con- 
gregate labour. The prison-foundry occupies 92 of the inmates, whip- 
making 68, the lamp-factory 58, iron bedstead shop 49, brush- 
making 32, and soon. The governor reports, financially, as follows :— 
Total prison expenses in 1868, 21,798/.; total receipts from prison 
labour, 27,1287. ; receipts from other sources, 200/. ; clear profit during 
1868, 55297. (27,646 dollars) ; profit during 1867, 44697. Hence a 
clear profit of 10,0U0Z. in cash has accrued to Massachusetts, in two 
years, from the prison, after paying all costs and salaries. English 
prisoners cost, on the average, thirty-five pounds each per annum, 
and only earn two pounds each, or about three halfpence per day.” 

If such results as these can be obtained in a prison where the pri- 
soners are not supplied with a money motive, or the great thief- 
reforming element of a prison ledger, much greater profit could be 
derived from a prison where fines were being worked off by the 
inmates. In such an establishment one officer could do the work of 
hal{-a-dozen in a prison where time was being strangled. With money- 
sentences, thieves would not be interested in dodging prison officers, 
and striving how idle they could be. Instead of being forced to labour, 
as at present, many of them would require to be restrained from over- 
taxing their powers under the proposed system. 

Then our prisons are extravagantly officered. Where is the necessity 
of four directors of convict prisons—one at 1200. a year, and the others 
at 8002. each—with nothing to do but air their dignity in the provinces 
once a month at the public expense ; while nine governors, at 7002. each 
(some of them with two deputies (!) treading on one another's heels), 
pretending to perform duties which, as ex-military officers, they are ut- 
terly unfitted for, and never do perform, which in reality could be better 
performed by a sensible man of business for 3002. or 400/. a year. Then 
the chaplains and their staffs cost the country more than 1,000/. a 
year at each convict prison, in performing works which produce chiefly 
imaginary results; while the prison-warders, with few exceptions, 
are all non-productive workmen. And yet Chatham Prison pays. After 
this no one can doubt the practicability of making prisons profitable 
under more enlightened management. The common objection, that 
teaching prisoners useful trades would encourage others to commit 
crime, however forcible when applied to a system of limited time 
sentences, cannot be reasonably urged against money sentences, in- 
volving not merely the payment of a fine, but the maintenance of the 
prisoner, the loss of character, and the forfeiture of an undefined period 
of liberty. It would, no doubt, be difficult to make a prison a source 
of revenue when it only contained a very small number of prisoners ; 
but for this there is an obvious remedy. 

It would also be more difficult to extract a revenue from a local than 
a government prison. Dut if the Home Secretary would pass a bill 
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(it might be a merely permissive one), enabling magistrates to send 
law-breakers into a model workshop, to make so many boots, coats, 
chairs, or bricks, or otherwise earn a given sum of money, with the 
right of appeal to a public court against supposed illegal or unjust 
treatment, some enterprising prison-governor would soon prove, by 
practical experience, that a prison filled with inmates whose money 
sentences corresponded as near as possible with the shortest time 
seutences now awarded for misdemeanours could be made to yield a 
handsome profit, and better moral results than any of our present 
model prisons. 

The chief difficulty connected with the proposed system would be 
the classification of offences and the fixing of the fines; but to those 
who have made the subject a special study, this difficulty need not be 
deemed insurmountable. 

In this article I can only allude very briefly to preventive measures. 
The present state of crime is this. First offences ave diminishing with 
the spread of education. Professional crimes keep pace with the 
growth of our large towns. Offences such as drunkenness, perjury, 
purloining, ches ating, &e., and those crimes which have for their im- 
mediate causes anger, revenge, or other unregulated passions, are not 
easily preventible except by education and individual vigilance. But 
professional crimes, and those usually committed by intelligent men, 
might be largely checked by wise preventive laws and precautionary 
social regulations. Bill-forging, for example, could be rendered 
virtually impossible by certain precautionary enactments, which im- 
posed a fine on the déscownter who neglected them. 

But the great stronghold of thiefom is the tacit conspiracy between 
the thief and the receiver of stolen property. It may be safely asserted, 
that no kind of punishment and no amount of moral teaching will ever 
uproot professional crime as long as it is very profitable. One of the 
chief results to aim at, therefore, is to try and make crime as a pro- 
fession unprofitable, and this, in my opinion, can best be achieved by 
holding out irresistible inducements to every captured thief to become 
an informer, and by the proposed scheme of classified crimes and 
money sentences. A strong Government may easily extinguish a 
political conspiracy, because such a conspiracy, to be at all effective, 
must be well organised, and one or two traitors to the cause, or a few 
well-chosen spies, may be able to reveal the vulnerable position of the 
enemy. ‘There is, however, no organisation among thieves. They 
herd in gangs, and the smaller the gang the less risk of detection ; 
and their hydra-headed conspiracy with receivers of stolen property, 
with its ramifications running all through society, is simply a sort of 
tacit understanding. These facts explain why a system of espionage 
as complete as practicable would not be sufficient to injure the busi- 
ness of the receiver so much as the multiplication of preventive 
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officers hinders smuggling in countries where extremely high protec- 
tive duties exist. A frontier may be very strictly guarded, but the 
thief finds a frontier at the corner of every street, and however vigilant 
policemen may be, they can never do more than make occasional 
captures ; and if they can only succeed in my checking the fight- 
ing criminal, who is exposed to most of the risks of the profession, how 
can they be expected to find their way to the citadel of crime, where 
coiners and receivers can entrench themselves behind the well-secured 
battlements of “ undoubted respectability "—where taxes are regularly 
collected, and pew-rents duly paid ? An active detective force is very 
necessary in the present state of society ; but under existing laws, such 
a force, however efficient, could never make the business of receiving 
stolen property generally unprofitable ; and the placing of pawnbrokers, 
marine store-dealers, and dee rsellers under indiscriminate police 
supervision, W ould only be changing, or it might be narrowing, the 
fieid of battle. It would not amount to a victory over the enemy. 


To secure such a pas something more is required than the best 
efforts of local police agents, narrow-minded magistrates, and guerilla 


1 


bands of theorists or philanthropists. We cannot expect to succeed in 
subduing our chief social enemies by such means. Our army could 
not conquer a foe worthy of its steel if it was split into sections, and 
commanded by the non-commissioned oflicers all working at cross- 
purposes. 

Professional crime is a national evil, and nothing short of imperial 
measures will sufiice to exterminate it; and not only should the agents 
for detecting and punishing crime be more or less parts of a national 
system, but the law of the nation ought to be such as would warn 
every resetter of theft, and every maker of spurious coin, that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred captured criminals would be certain to give 
such information on their professional allies as would either insure 
their conviction, or infallibly pla wce them under such strict police super- 
vision as would injure even any honest business when ap as a cloak 
for illegal transactions. The remedy I suggest would operate some- 
thing in this way. Any person informed on as a receiver of stolen 
property, by two or more prisoners unconnected with the same offence, 
would, if not convicted, be placed under special and strict police super- 
vision. Any person charged with theft would be dealt with as a pro- 
fessional erimins u, unless he could prove that he had been working at 
some honest calling pre ious to being apprehended for his first known 
offence. If he returned the stolen property, he would be fined an 
amount that would take an industrious person only a short period in 
prison to wi - off (an incorrigible thief, like an incurable lunatic, would 
be retained by lis own acts in the net of justice). If the property was 
dispos sed of, and the recciver convicted on the testimony oi the thief, or 
if the thief’s information corroLorated that supplied by others not con- 
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nected with the same offence, he would be liberated on a ticket-of-leave, 
to be cancelled after six months’ good conduct, and to be replaced by 
the original sentence in the case of a breach of its conditions. If the 
stolen property was not accounted for, the thief would be fined an amount 
that would mean in all important cases a life imprisonment—an amount 
that would include the full value of the stolen property, besides that 
awarded for the same offence with property restored. No professionel 
thief could long resist such a temptation to become an instrument in 
ruining his class as the proposed measure would present to his mind. 
No sensible man would continue to buy stolen property if every one of 
all the captured professional thieves with whom he had had dealings 
would be certain to get him convicted, or placed under such stringent 
surveillance as would utterly ruin an illegitimate business. And no 
class of tradesmen could reasonably complain of a law which planted a 
policeman at the door of those only who were fairly suspected of illegi- 
timate trading. 

It is scarcely just to myself to have given publicity to the proposed 
remedy for professional crime in an article whose length does not permit 
of extended explanations. But Iam prepared to mect objections to my 
scheme with arguments supported by facts, for which others are respon- 
sible who do not labour under the disadvantage of having stumbled in 
the pathway of life. In the meantime, I trust I have written enough 
to supply men of thought with a useful subject for discussion, and to 
give an impetus to a social movement destined, I hope, to end in the 
emancipation of our moral invalids from the unscientific treatment 
to which they are now subjected, and in the elevation of our whole 
criminal population from the crooked gutters and common sewers of 
erime to ihe well-paved highway of honest industry. 
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Cuarter XXXVI. 


Sue quitted his arm, and moved a pace or two from his side. “ How 
is all this to end?” she repeated, impetuously. 

“'To end? Why, how do all cotillons end?” said Teddy Josselin. 
“T don’t quite remember the order of the figures myself, but——” 

“ Talk sense, sir, if you please. You are not talking to Mrs. Ram- 
say now. How is all this to end between you and me?” 

“Oh, I understand. You are cleverer than me, Portia; you can 
answer the question best. Besides, the solution is in your own hands.” 

“Tn mine?” 

“Tn yours. I’ve seen a good deal of this kind of grief in my 
life,” said Teddy, with the air of a sexagenarian philosopher, “and 
have always remarked that one side is to blame-—not the man’s side. 
Men in such things follow pretty much where they are led.” ‘Teddy 
smiled just enough to show his even white teeth, and looked up at the 
moon. 

“ Grief—for I know enough of your language to guess what you 
mean—grief! You mean to say,” Portia’s voice trembled, “that you 
and I have come to grief already ?” 

“ Not quite, but a remarkably close imitation of it,” said Teddy 
Josselin. “ You must know that just as well as I do, my dear 
Portia.” 

“ J know that you are unkind—ungenerous,” broke forth Portia. 
“ You take your own way in everything (look how you went to stay 
with the Rawdons, in spite of all that I have said about your intimacy 
with that person), and deny ane the right—well, I won’t even talk 
about diberty, but-—of the commonest amusement. You forget what 
my position is.” 

“ Never. You take very good care I shall not.” 

“ You forget that half of what you are pleased to consider my 
crimes are acts of policy, undertaken for your sake.” 

“Coming to France in Dormer’s yacht, for instance ? ” 

“ Most undoubtedly. Does not grandmamma take it for granted 
that I shall be twentieth Baroness of Throgmorton? What object but 
your good could I have had in wearying myself with such a man ?” 
“ And Jack Dysart?” 
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“ Jack Dysart relieves me from the trouble of Lord Dormer.” 

“ And the next comer from the trouble of Jack Dysart? I under- 
stand. You must always remember, my dear, that 1 have not com- 
plained. I’ve given Jack breakfasts and dinners, and lost my money 
to him at écarté, because you bid me ; and came here of an evening 
and drank sugar-water over penny-whist with the Frenchman, and 
never made myself intrusive or disagreeable in any way. It’s only 
when you ask me how things are likely to end that I speak at all.” 

“ And then, your answer is——?” 

“That it rests altogether with yourself. In these days,” went on 
Teddy, warming into unwonted eloquence, “I don’t suppose fellows 
are ever frantically jealous—nothing of the Othello sort of fire in fel- 
lows now. But a man knows the opinions of his set, and acts up to 
them. I’m not in the set of—of Dolly Wynne, let us say. The men 
I call my friends are—it sounds like the speech of a prig, but I can’t 
help it, you make me speak—are men of honour, my dear child.” 

“ Honour!” stammered Portia, her face turning white. “ Why, of 
course they are. Who is talking of honour? What do you mean by 
mentioning such a word to me?” 

‘“‘ It does seem rather ill-timed,” answered Teddy, unconscious of 
sarcasm ; “ but, you see, one must have a standing-point somewhere, 
and I make mine there.” 

“And my actions are—that I should speak the words! are not to 
your——? ” 

“Tf they went much further, they would be neither to your honour 
nor to mine,” said Teddy, helping her; “and if you will listen to my 
advice, “Tia, you'll pull up short now. I was never the kind of 
fellow to watch and suspect and keep guard over a woman. I 
haven’t the energy. Besides, to my mind, anything that wanted so 
much looking after would be too great a bore to be worth keeping. 
But, as far as I can, you know, I shall do my duty to you—to you, and 
to myself, too.” 

“Duty!” Out of the mouth of Teddy Josselin—Teddy Josselin, whom 
she had ever held to be lighter, shallower, even than herself, had come 
this word, which practically was without a place in Portia’s vocabulary. 
Her eyes filled ; a choking sensation rose in her throat. To the superior 
endowment of a heart, endowment which, in spite of all his frivolity, 
raised Teddy’s nature into so different a class to hers, she was blind. 'T’o 
recognise the existence of a heart you must probably possess one ; and, as 
T have remarked, Portia was at all times easier to reach through her in- 
tellect than through her feelings. Still the woman lives not but will 
bow down before, even while she outwardly resents, the first show of 
superior moral strength in the man she loves; and Portia Ifrench ad- 
mired, respected Teddy Josselin, as she had never done in her life before, 
while he spoke. Difficult, indeed, to say how far the future of that 
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contradictory, impressionable, unemotional character of hers was in- 
fluenced by the attitude taken, in all simplicity, by poor little Teddy 
Josselin at this moment! 


‘And you'll come to-morrow, Ted? Yes—yes; I'm going to turn 
over a new leaf; Pm never going to flirt again; and I'll send Lord 
Dormer back . 1D) ngland, and Jack Dysart to ay Ramsays—atter to- 
morrow! The party is made up. The de Miremouts have accepted, 
and I sent notes to Susan Iielding and Mr. Blake this evening. It 
would be worse than imprudent, it would be ridiculons, to put it off 
because I have talked to you for half an hour in the moonlight. You 
know that Jack Dysart has suspicions, as it is.” 

They were walking slowly back together across the garden ; the 
cotillon was over ; everybody } reparing to leave the Casino. 

“Do you refuse me, Ted ? W ill you 1 oblige me to set people talking 
by breaking up the party at the last 2” 

“There won't be wind enough to get us out of the harbour,” said 
Teddy, lazily. ‘“ We shall all have sunstrokes, or worse. I read in 
Galignani to-d: ay that the people are dying here of cholera by 
hundreds,” 

“ But that is on shore, not on sea. Now, sir! I'm sure I’ve given 
up enough for you 

*7 rospectively bg 

“ Make this sacrifice for me. You will have Madame de Miremont 
to talk to, and Susan Fielding, not counting me. I promise you, you 
wont be bored. We are to meet Susan at the St. Sauveur pier at 
five, and not return till quite late, in the cool of the evening. Now, 
say Yes.” 

“Well, Yes, then—if I happen not to have died of cholera meantime.” 

They reached the veranda of the Casino as Teddy spoke, and 
found Miss Jemima and John Dysart side by side. Lord Dormer, 
desperate with jealousy at Portia’s prolonged absence, had gone back 
some time ago to his hotel. 

“They are putting out the lights,” remarked Miss Jemima, senten- 
tiously : in escaping from the Scy lla of Jack Dysart, she by no means 
intended Portia to fall back upon the Charybdis of Teddy Jossclin. 
“Five minutes more, and—— € 

“Five minutes more, and everything in our lives would be changed,” 
cried Portia. “I never can get pathetic about accidents that would 
have happened if something else had only happened first. The de 
Miremonts are here still, I see——ah! you, too, Mr. Dysart? All the 
nicest people left to the last.” 

“'The nicest people may as well walk back in each other's society,” 
remarked John Dysart, addre ssing Miss Jemima. “To my mind this 
is the most enjoyable part of the whole ey ening 
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And accordingly, a minute or two later, they were all returning in 

party towards the town: Madame de Miremont leaning on her 
young husband’s arm—a bewitching little picture, with her white satin 
hood enclosing her baby pink-and-white face ; John Dysart resolutely 
attentive to old Mis a, aco Teddy Josselin and Portia following 
last. 

The night seemed at each instant to grow hotter. The sea was 
quivering, like a sheet of molten copper, under the waning yellow 
moon, the air so intensely still that the lungs laboured to draw 
brea ith : a curious bluish haze veiled all the suburb of St. Sauveur 
across the harbour. “ Delicious night! Real southern temperature, is 
it not?” said John Dysart. He had taken off his opera-hat, and was 
sauntering along, eg Wi by Miss Jemima’s side. “ Not often we 
get such weather as this , here in the north.” 

“It is the weather of death,” answered Jemima Ffrench, looking 
slowly round her. “ There will be a score more funerals than usual 
to-morrow morning. I have seen that blue mist too often in my life 
to be mistaken about its meaning.” 

Just at the entrance of the town a ghastly sight greeted them— 
four coflins borne aloft on men’s shou i rs into one | house, a house not 
a hundred yards distant from the Hotel Benjamin. 

“But, Albert, my friend, what are these men doing? Monsieur 
Dysart, for what are these black boxes?” cried the little bride, stop- 
ping short, and holding closer to her lusband’s arm. 





The St. M: ur Ses ra statisties had reached Galignani, but not 
the fashionable visitors in St. Maur itself. 

“They look rat th er like coffins, Madame,” said John Dysart, in his 
pleasant voice. 

“Tf an average of fifty deaths occur daily from cholera, the coflin- 
people must be well employed,” remarked Teddy: for now they all 
stood tovether in a knoi 


“ Coflins !—cholera! people are dying here of cholera? Take me 
away, Albert—take me away! ‘I shall die if I stay here another 
night!” shrieked the poor little French girl, clinging to her Albert. 
“Oh! my God, that I ever left Paris and mamma! ‘Take me to 
mamma by the first train to-morrow.” 

“Oh, but our boating-party is to-morrow,” said Portia Ffrench. “I 
have known about the cholera for ages, Madame de Miremont. It is 
not a bit worse now than it was a week ago, and only the common 


people die.” 


: And thou hast thy boating-costume all ready—thy boating-costume 

ang gel!” whispered de Miremont, tenderly, in_ his 

wife’s ear. ‘“ Wouldst thou return to Paris without having worn it 
once ?” 

“That argument was the potent one, depend upon it,” remarked 


from Panga, my 
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Portia, as the bride and bridegroom eatered the hotel-gates. “ What 
Frenchwoman would not brave chole:a to wear a new costume? Our 
party has been threatened by many shocks, but has withstood every- 
thing, even the fear of death itself.” 

“And your promise stands good, remember!” whispered John 
Dysart: Teddy Josselin was wishing; Miss Jemima “ good-bye” a few 
paces away. “If all the other peopte fall off, you will go with me?” 

“There is no chance of the othr people falling off,” said Portia, 
evasively. 

“ Oh, come, that won’t do! I must have a more decided answer. 
The Ramsays want me to go to a picnic up the river to-morrow, but 
I have left the engagement open. If the other people stay away, do 
you still promise to go alone with me, or—has Destiny interfered ?” 

“Destiny! I should have thought you were the last man living to 
believe in destiny!” said Portia, but without lifting her eyes to his 
face. 

“ And the promise holds good ?” 

“Tt is a ridiculous one. There are five other people at least certain 
to go.” 

“ And if they do not?” 

“Well: if anything so utterly, wildly improbable should happen, I 
suppose I should have no choice but to keep to what I said.” 

And upon this they bade each other “Good night” and parted. 


Cuaprer XXXYII. 


Tim same scorching sun, the same breathless livid heat as yesterday ; 
the carnations and heliotropes smelling their richest in the garden of 
the Petit Tambour ; the geraniums and verbenas almost too dazzlingly 
vivid for the eye to bear their blaze; the drone of the colza-mill at 
the back of the house mingling with the voice of the priest in the 
burying-ground midway down the hill; in the odorous shade of Uncle 
Adam’s summer-house two people, around whom not merely a few 
score of human creatures, but whole empires, might go daily to dissolu- 
tion without brushing the bloom off their paradise—George Blake and 
Susan. 

While death during the past week has been busy at his work in the 
bye-alleys, and fashion busy at hers in the thoroughfares, these two 
have been enacting a part older than fashion, older than death, in the 
great human drama. And still (this is why I speak of them as in 
paradise yet), not a word sayouring of warmer feeling than friendship 
has been spoken by either. At this instant, did you question them, 
Blake would tell you his madness for Portia is but indifferently cured, 
and Susan that she is the aflianced wife of Tom Collinson. Their love 
is just at the final, sweetest stage of immaturity: the rosy breathing 
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space before sunrise—the breaking-point of the wave—the last sparkle 
of the uplifted glass of champagne ! . . R . . ° 

“This boating-party is a mistake, Susan, depend upon it. We have 
had nothing to do with other people and gay parties hitherto; why 
should we begin to-day? Which would be pleasantest—to broil for 
hours in the St. Maur roads, listening to the talk of people for whom 
we care nothing, or to go up to the Falaise and finish our picture 
alone? Now, the truth ?” 

The Falaise was a certain heathery knoll, about a mile distant from 
the Petit Tambour—a knoll overshadowed, through all the hot hours of 
the day, bya group of silver beeches, and from whence spread a broad 
view of sea and coast, with the purple windings of the little river for 
foreground. 

“Not much doubt as to which would be pleasantest,’ answered 
Susan; “only, you see, I have promised to go. I sent my note back 
last night by the messenger who brought Miss Portia’s. She com- 
plains that they have never seen anything of me since you came—I 
mean, during the last six days.” 

“The last six days!” repeated Blake. “Susan, do you remember 
that night when you made the time fly so quickly upon the river-bank, 
and I told you you were a witch? There is witchcraft about you 
still, I’m afraid. Surely it can’t be six days since I first saw you, 
flirting with Mr. Dysart, at the Casino ?” 

“You have a sketch to show for every day, sir,’ said Susan, de- 
murely; “and I never flirted with Mr. Dysart. I”—she bit 
her lips and looked down—‘“ I am under orders never to flirt with 
anyone.” 

Just then the door leading from the kitchen to the flower-garden 
opened, and Adam Byng walked slowly up to the summer-house. His 
tall figure was more bowed than usual, his quiet old face greyer. It 
was evident that he had to lean on the garden hoe he held in his hand 
for support. 

“Uncle Adam,” cried Susan, running to meet him, “I want you to 
do me a favour. Don’t go among the sick people to-day. You are 
looking so pale, I’m sure you want rest. Don’t go farther than the 
garden this afternoon. You know I have you in my care now.” 
Mrs. Byng during the last few days had been absent on business, 
seeing with her own eyes (she never trusted agents) into the worth of 
a small peasant-farm six or eight leagues distant—a farm on which she 
was negotiating to advance some few hundred francs. “ What would 
Aunt Adam say if she was to return to-night and find you ill ?” 

“Say what we must all say when the hour comes!” answered Adam, 
with his patient smile, and laying his hand on the girl's soft curls. 
“Nay, nay, Susan, there is no fear for me, whatever there may be for 
younger people; and that brings to my mind that I have something 
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to say to thee, child. Thee must go no lower in the town than the 
Place Dauphin for the present. If friend Blake will take-thee with 
him into the country this afternoon—go, breathe the purest air thee 
can! I have business of my own that will keep me abroad for some 
hours, but old Louison will watch the house till we return.” 

For Adam Byng knew nothing of conventionalities, even after living 
sixteen years in the land of rigid conventionality. George Blake's 
hearty voice and honest face had won his sympathy, from the first 
morning when the young man called at the Petit Tambour, and 
nothing seemed more natural to his simple mind than that this 
English friend of Susan should be the companion of her walks during 
Mrs. Byng’s absence. 

“Not lower than the Place Dauphin” cried Susan. “Oh, Uncle 
Adam, but you must let me break through the rule to-day. I am in- 
vited to a boating-party; there will be six or seven of us, Miss Portia 
says, all young people, and we take our dinner with us, and 

“ And I say thee shall not go,” said Uncle Adam, decisively. “ ‘This 
is the hottest day we have had this year, though signs on the horizon 
already foreshadow change, and the cholera cases since yesterday 
have increased by a third in the lower parts of the town. I ask thy 
opinion, friend Blake, will not my niece Susan be better on the cool 
hillside than exposed to the burning sun in an open boat ?” 

“ Infinitely better on the hillside,” said Blake, treacherously; “I 
was just.telling her the same thing, sir, when you joined us.” 

And so it was settled ; Susan, alter some difficulty, obtaining leave 
to walk down, under Blake’s charge, to the waterside, and make her 
excuses, personally, to Portia Firench. It was now close upon four 
o'clock ; the hour at which the party was to assemble was five; there 
was therefore little time to lose, for, by Uncle Adam’s order, they were 
to take the longer but more shaded route, and not walk beyond a 
snail’s pace at their peril. The old man came with them to the door 
of the Petit ‘'ambour: he kissed Susan twice, held her hand in his, 
seemed wistfully unwilling to lose sight of her: “Take eare of her, 
friend Blake—take care of her; I trust her in thy hands.” Those were 
the last words they heard Adam Byng speak. 

The heat, as long as they kept within the close narrow streets of 
St. Sauveur, was suffocating; but the moment they reached the open 
Place Dauphin, from whence a steep lane led down to the waterside, 
a gust of fresher air blew suddenly in their faces. The mist was 
clearing on the horizon ; for the first time for weeks a few small cloud- 
flecks were visible far away in the west. 

“Uncle Adam might as well have let me go,” said Susan; “it 
is getting cool already. Ah! we are only just in time; here come some 
of the party up from the ferry, and we shall be saved going down the 


hill.” 
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The arrivals were Portia and John Dysart. Portia’s manner showed 
unmistakable signs of satisfaction at meeting Susan and Blake. “Can 
you imagine anything so unfortunate? The de Miremonts are not 
coming. Madame ill—sheer fright, I believe, little goose—because she 
saw a coffin or two last night! However,” turning with one of her 
old smiles to Blake, “we shall be a charming little party of four by 
ourselves, shall we not ?” 

And now Susan had to begin her own story of excuses: the heat— 
the cholera—Uncle Adam’s fears for her. Could not the expedition 
be put off till a cooler day ? 

“J have never put off anything in my life,” interrupted Portia, 
coldly. “I am neither afraid of sun, tempest, nor pestilence ; and if 
no one else goes, I go alone.” 

“Cousins counting for nothing,” put in Jack Dysart. 

“Cousins! « solitary cousin, you should say,” answered Portia. 
“Mr. Josselin has not thought fit to appear—the sun too hot for his 
delicate state of health, no doubt. Yes, a cousin counts for a great 
deal, Jack. But for you I should have been deserted altogether.” 

“We must take care not to miss the tide,” said Jack, looking at his 
watch. “It is quite time for us to be getting on towards the pier.” 

Still Portia hesitated. “A formidable thing to go boating un- 
chaperoned,” she remarked. “Luckily, Aunt Jem was out when the 
news came of Madame de Miremont’s illness, or I should never have 
been allowed to start at all! Vain to ask you to come, I suppose, 
Mr. Blake? I have had no answer to my note, but I relied upon you 
not proving faithless !” 

“T only got the note late last night,” said Blake, “and until an 
hour ago looked forward with pleasure to joining the party. But 
Miss Fielding is in my charge, and ——” 


? 


“ And Miss Ffrench is in nobody’s,” cried Portia, with a somewhat 
forced laugh. ‘“ Ifully expect you will leave me in the lurch, at the 
last, Jack.” 

“Much more likely that my evil destiny will leave me there,” said 
Jack Dysart. 

And then they started, followed by one of the servants from the 
Benjamin, bearing a basket of provisions, down the hill. 

“T don’t like Mr. Dysart,” said Susan, looking after them. “No, I 
oughtn’t to say that, for Iam sure I did like him immensely the one 
time he paid attention to me; but I don’t trust him. I wish Miss 
Portia had put the party off. It would have been very pleasant to 
turn it into a picnic at the Falaise.” 

“Very pleasant,” said Blake; “you would have had Mr. Dysart’s 
pretty speeches to listen to, and I could have fallen back upon my old 
employment ——” 

“Your old employment!” cried Susan, with a stab of jealousy. 
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“Of drawing Portia Ffrench’s profile. Still, ’m not sure, my dear, 
but that we shall find it as pleasant by ourselves.” 

Upon their road to the Falaise they called at the Petit Tambour for 
a colour-box left there by Blake in the forenoon. Uncle Adam had 
gone out, old Louison was busy talking to two or three of her gossips 
over the garden-wall: the solemn’ ticking of the great clock on the 
stairs was the only sound that broke the quiet of the sultry, darkened 
house. Blake and Susan went together into the saloon—for during 
Mrs. Byng’s absence considerable laxity in domestic rule prevailed : 
polished floors were trodden with as much levity as though beeswax 
were not three sous the pound: it was deliciously cool and shaded, 
redolent of the scent of the magnolias outside; the piano stood invit- 
ingly open. 

“ We have a long evening before us,” said Blake, “and I must have 
the shadows at a certain level before I can finish my sketch. Let us 
have one song before we go.” 

He seated himself at the instrument, and Susan drew to his side. 

“Take off your hat, my child ; I want to see your face as I saw it on 
that first evening we ever sang together. That is right,” giving a 
long look at the soft face, more exquisitely soft than ever in this half- 
light, and with the curls pushed back, disordered, from the young 
white forehead. ‘What were we talking of? Oh, of that firsf even- 
ing at Halfont, and the song we sang. We will sing it now, Susan— 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes.” ’ 

He struck a few chords of prelude, and the two voices trembled 
forth together upon the silent air. Will the walls of the Petit Tam- 
hour ever vibrate again, I wonder, to voices of youth, to words of pas- 
sionate music, while they stand? At the conclusion of the last stanza, 
ul Blake's quickly-wrought feelings were on fire. 

“Tf life could only be spent in singing love-songs !” he remarked, a 
good deal of tender meaning in his voice. 

“One would get tired of it, Idare say,” said Susan, quietly. “And 
Aunt Adam says it puts a piano out of tune to be for ever playing on 
it. I shall have no time for singing after Aunt Adam comes back ; 
we are to set about the moreen curtain for the dining-room at once.” 

And yet, notwithstanding the prosaic answer, was she more swayed 
in very fact by the music than her companion, swayed so that the 
blood was tingling in her fingers’-ends, her heart beating till her fear 
was he must hear its beats; for here was just one of the subtle unlike- 
nesses that fitted them for each other so admirably : Susan could feel— 
Blake express. 

“The piano out of tune! Moreen window-curtains! Miss Field- 
ing, lve sometimes wondered if anything could exorcise the common 
sense out of that wise head of yours! If your own singing can’t, I’m 
afraid the case is hopeless.” 
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“Exercise my common sense? Mr. Blake, I don’t know what you 
mean,” lowering her great lucid eyes to his face. “ Music works on 
me—ah! if you could feel my heart beat—works on me, till I don’t 
know whether what I feel is pain or pleasure. But what I said about 
the window-curtains is true. You see. Aunt Adam always takes down 
the muslin ones on the 1st of October.” 

Blake looked at her with a sigh of regret. He had few faults to 
find with Susan Fielding, or with the delight her simple society yielded 
him; still if a child loving and sweet as this had but the faculty of 
comprehension—nay, if she had but the faculty, like Portia Ffrench, 
of seeming to comprehend! . . . would it be possible for her to 
suit him better? He asked himself the question, with a start. 

They sang another song—and another; then remembered that their 
shortest path to the Falaise lay through the kitchen-garden, at the 
farther end of which a wicket-gate opened into one of the meadows 
overhanging the river. The cool green-and-blue shadows of the old 
garden looked deliciously tempting : tempting was the smell of peaches, 
nectarines, and plums. By the time they reached the Falaise it was 
past six o'clock. The air by this time had grown actually fresh; a 
stiff breeze was rising from the south-west ; the upturned beech-leaves 
glinted white against an iron-purple sky. 

“Tf we had only a picnic and a few jovial friends, how enjoyable 
this would be!” suggested Blake, as he put Susan in position for his 
forecround figure. ‘Imagine Mr. Dysart on your side, here; Portia 
Ffrench by mine ——” 

“T will imagine nothing of the kind,” interrupted Susan. “ This is 
my last day’s happiness—oh, but I know it! All day long I seem to 
hear those words, ‘ The last—the last !’ ringing in my ears. I won't spoil 
it by thinking of anything but what I have got. We couldn't be 
better off than we are now.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said George Blake. 

After an hour’s quiet work, the sketch was finished: a dream of 
blue sea and sky, with the mist-softened harbour and town of St. 
Maur in the middle distance ; in the foreground, the figure of a young 
girl, with rough brown hair, with a baby-face, with large eyes fixed on 
the vision of an absent lover—or on vacancy. And now Susan, her 
duties as a model over, pulled a handful of such pale wild flowers as 
the drought had still spared upon the hillside, and came and sat down 
by the artist’s side. 

“How well curly hair looks in a picture!” said she, regret- 
fully. 

“ How well curly hair surrounding a certain face looks always !” said 
George Blake. 

“When I first came to Uncle Adam’s, and saw how stylish the 
French ladies looked with crimped hair, puffed up all over their 
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heads, I tried it. You don’t know how different I looked! Portia 
Ffrench said I looked better, and I am nearly sure I did.” 

“Really! I wonder you had strength of mind to give up such a 
becoming fashion.” 

“Well, you see, crimped hair brought bad luck,” said Susan, gravely, 
“The most miserable—no, not that—the most disappointed moment 
of all my life was when my hair was crimped.” 

And, having got thus far, she coloured up to her eyes and shrank away. 

“The most disappointed moment ? I must have an explanation of 
a this. What was the most disappointed moment of your life ?” 

“T can’t tell you. Nothing. I'll never tell you, Mr. Blake.” 

“ Your confusion is sufficient answer, Miss F ielding. The most dis- 
appointed moment of your life was brought about, in some way cr 
another, by Mr. John Dysart.” 

Tt was on Dlake’s lips to say, “ by Tom Collinson,” but he hesitated, 
opportunely. With the absent legitimate lover as clean forgotien as 
though he had never been, it were poor policy in the present lover to 
recall a sense of his existence. 

“Mr. Dysart! Oh, what things you think of me! It was you, then, 
since you make me say it. I had heard from you to say you were 
coming ; and then, at breakfast that morning, when I felt as sure of it 
as that the sun shone, came your dreadful letter. I took it out in the 
garden. ‘The sky was so blue, and the flowers were smelling sweet, 
and the canary singing in the Le Bruns’ window,—I shall never forget 
it all—and I opened the letter, and—and you were going to stay in 
Paris !” 

“ And what has this got to do with crimped hair ?” 

“Oh, mine was on crimping-pins at that moment. Miss Portia 
had said it made me look so much less plain, and of course I wanted 
to look my best; and when I read the letter, I thought luck was 
against me, and I went to my room and wetted my hair, and let it 
have its own way. I shall always let it have its own way for the 
future.” . 

“ Always let everything have its own way,” said Blake. “It’s the 
best guide of life I knowof. Ah!” after gazing a minute at her half- 
averted face. (Had he quite forgotten the evening when he gazed 
as intently at l’ortia’s, and wished Susan Fielding at Jericho?) “And 
so you thought luck was against you that day. Would it have cost 
you anything if I had stayed in Paris altogether, Susan ?” 

' “T think I have told you enough already, sir. I knew you wouldn’t 
stop in Paris altogether, with Portia Ffrench in St. Maur.” 

She began to arrange her flowers, one by one, on her lap. 

“Portia Ffrench, indeed! Susan,” coming an inch or two nearer, 
“Jet us talk sense. Don’t let all our time be wasted on frivolity. 
Give me a lesson in botany. What are the names of your flowers ?” 
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“As if you don’t know! This is stonecrop, and this is a bit of 
heather.” 

“ And those yellow things ?” 

“How foolish you are to pretend! As if everyone doesn’t know 
those are oxeyes, the commonest flower that grows. The children at 
home used to find out whether you liked butter with them.” 

“Indeed? Show me how.” 

“Qh, it is only children’s play. I hold one of them—well. then, you 
hold it, so; and if it throws up a yellow light on my chin, it shows I 
like butter.” 

Blake held the flower, as he was bidden, close to the delicate round 
throat. At that moment a ray of sunshine broke out between the 
clouds, and lit up all the figure of Susan Fielding with radiance. 
“ My love!” he wouperes, © n't let you and me deceive each other 
any more—I love you! I has ive loved you pretty nearly since the day 
I saw you first !” 

He flung | the flower away, put both his arms around the child, and 
kissed her, 
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ht of Tom Collinson. 

be his wife, or to be engaged to 
him, ate in the very sound of the words would, I am sure, have 
recalled her to her sense of duty, to the remembrance of her affianced 
love. As it was,—LReader, as it was, at the first clasp of Blake’s arms, 
at his first unexpected kiss, the poor little girl was at once transported 
into a world wherefrom he “nedant Reflection” is barred out ; a world 
in which neither place nor i, ople, loyalty nor disloyalty, exist. She 
was loved! What should her consciousness take in but those words, 
words only a minute old, and yet that seemed already to shed back 
divinest sound and fragrance over every hour that she had lived! 

I wrote that on the night, at Addison Lodge, when George Blake 
kissed her hand, was shut the last white page of Susan I’ielding’s child- 
hood. In this moment, when their lips met, opened the first rose-coloured 
page of her life as a woman. She looked at him, and a regenerate soul 
looked through the great nearsighted eyes. 

The clouds parted more and more. Not now in transient gleams, 
but in one broad wave of crimson, the sunset irradiated water and 
vood and hillside, and the two faces radiant already with youth and 
love and the newness of their own delight,—the last brightness before 
the storm. At the moment the red sun touched the horizon, the wind 
rose in a gust, a shiver like the first breath of autumnal dissolution ran 
through the beech-boughs, a prolonged moaning huish told that the tide 
was fast gathering stren: th as it flowed into the river-mouth beneath. 


“ We are better here, alter all, than at the boating-party,” whispered 
Blake. 


Curiously ripe she never thoug 
If Blake 1 hac lL aske d h _Y for mally to 
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“ We are better here,” said Susan’s heart, “than in any other place 
in the universe !” 

As they walked back, half an hour later, towards the town, a few 
big drops of rain—the rain so long hoped and prayed for—were begin- 
ning to fall. The sky by this time was covered thick in cloud ; far 
away upon the sands, dimly visible through the twilight, lay a white 
and ever-broadening belt of foam. When they had passed the barrier 
of the Octroi, and were in the long, walighted, ill-paved lane that led 
down to the Petit Tambour, Susan’s hand clung tighter to Blake’s 
arm, a trembling despondency seized her spirit. In silence they 
passed the grass-grown entrance to the barracks: the gates were 
closed, the sentry at his post stood motionless: one of the gaunt St. 
Sauveur dogs was sniffing his famished way along the street: a 
minute later, and they had reached the Petit Tambour. The front 
door was ajar; a light shone from Uncle Adam’s bedroom-window 
on the first-floor. 

“T shall see you early to-morrow,” said Blake, as he clasped 
Susan's hand in his. “ By ten in the morning I shall come—to tell 
Uncle Adam what good care I took of you.” 

And after this a few more of the whispered words, so infinitely wise 
when they are spoken, so infinitely foolish when they are recorded, 
and Susan stood alone in the silent evening, listening to the steps of 
her lover until they died away in the distance. Then she turned into 
the house. 

Something (she shuddered from asking herself what) was unusual, 
amiss. Uncle Adam’s favourite tortoiseshell cat, never allowed by 
Mrs. Byng to leave the kitchen, sat with solemn mien at the open 
door of the salon. A hand-lamp, evidently set down in haste on the 
passage-table, was giving forth a fraction of a centime a minute of 
wasteful light; a strong pungent smell, like what Susan had smelt at 
the door of the cathedral during mass, went through the house. She 
advanced a step or two, and saw that the stair-window, usually so 
carefully shut at night, stood open. Her heart seemed to cease beat- 
ing. She stopped, listening, fearfully—afraid beforehand of what she 
should hear: a door upstairs creaked slowly on its hinges, a woman’s 
figure glided with cautious, noiseless steps down the stairs. 

“Uncle !—Uncle Adam!” broke from Susan’s lips, almost with a 
sob, 

“The will of the Lord be done, my daughter!” answered the woman, 
in French. 

It was a sister of charity. The sight of the black robe, of the 
bowed pale face, of the hands meekly clasped aloye the erncifix on 
the breast, told Susan all! 
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Cuarrer XXXVIII. 


THE NIGHT was growing constantly wilder. Even here in the Petit 
Tambour, a mile and more away, could be discerned the increasing 
roar of the breakers against the beach. Over in St. Maur, girt 
on three sides by sea, men knew that the storm at every moment 
was gathering strength with the rising tide, and blessed God in their 
hearts: went down in groups to the shore—I speak of the citizens, 
not the fashionable visitors—and blessed God for the fresh salt-wind, 
for the rain (scantily as yet though it fell) that was to bring back 
healing and life to the plague-stricken town ! 

But it must be a wholesomer wind than ever blew across our earth 
yet that shall bring nobody any harm. The shifting of the wind 
from sultry east to cool south-west may save many a score of lives 
between this and this day week, yet wreck one life to-night. Portia 
F french and her companion are abroad still; and the only hope Miss 
Jemima can gather from the conjectures of the people about her, is that 
they may have landed at Sesame, an uninhabited island a league away 
from the mainland, before the storm reached its present height. They 
have with them brave men and true: in this may Madame take comfort. 
Pierre Brésil and his son, two of the best seamen in St. Maur, are 
known to have left the pier this afternoon with an English gentleman 
and the young lady from the Benjamin. If they did but make 
Sesame before dark, they are safe. Wine and meat they took with 
them in the boat; shelter can be got among some of the old ruins on 
the island. Even should the weather last over a couple of days—as 
was the case when the Parisian gentlemen were storm-bound in 
Sesame last autumn—all may yet be well. Madame must not let her 
courage fail. 

With a face white as stone old Jemima Ffrench listened, as, with the 
ready garrulous warmheartedness of French people, the host, and then 
the hostess, and then the serving-women of the Benjamin, came by 
turns into her room to offer all they could of consolation. She had 
heard long ago as much as the lad who accompanied Portia to the 
boat could tell, or rather as much as Miss Jemima’s scanty knowledge 
of his language enabled her to extract from him. Mademoiselle and 
the gentleman started from the Benjamin; yes, and he (Guillaume) 
arried the basket—'twas a weighty basket, too—to the pier. They 
spoke to other ladies and gentlemen on the road—could Guillaume 
remember how many ? Well, two or three, it might have been more— 
he was thinking of the weight of his basket, not of these ladies—and 
then they got into the boat, and the gentleman tossed him a franc as 
they were pushing off. Pierre Brésil told them there would be a 
storm before long, and the lady said—Guillaume heard her say, in 
French—that, storm or no storm, she would go. Yes, he was quite 
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sure no one but the gentleman and lady started. He sat down to cool 
himself on the pier, and watched the boat till she was out in the great 
roads. ‘The wind was rising then. She had her sails up before she 
reached the fortress of the city. 

So much (possibly not so intelligibly told as I have told it) Miss 
Jemima, by slow questioning and cross-questioning, had succeeded in 
learning from the lad. What more should she seek to learn? Portia 
and John Dysart, alone, had started upon this expedition, were alone 
now. And, in the bitterness of her heart, Jemima F french acknowledged 
to herself that such danger as these simple people spoke of, danger 
from wind and wave, was, in truth, the least she had to fear. 

Her ideas on most points of feminine duty were, as you know, old- 
fashioned: her opinions as to truth and falsehood, honour and dis- 
honour, transparently clear. For Portia, after all her promises, to have 
started under the protection of a man like John Dysart, the intention, 
not the accident that had followed upon the intention, was, to Jemima 
Firench’s mind, disgrace. Not because of the world’s condemnation— 
“The world may never know the truth,” she thought, as with her 
measured “ regulation” tread she paced up and down the room; “ but 
for herself, for Portia herself! Better far that Harry’s child should 
die honestly, now, in her youth, than live to become what her mother, 
Portia Dysart, was before her.” And then, even while she thought 
this, her eyes fell on some little trifle, some airy lace pelerine or neck- 
ribbon of Portia’s, carelessly tossed upon a chair as the girl had left it, 
and all the Spartan died, all the fond mother’s heart began to beat, in 
Miss Jemima’s breast. Ah! let her once more fold her Harry’s child 
in her arms, safe, and she would forgive her all, and tenfold all, her 
folly. Folly !—was this an hour in which to think of aught but 
Heaven's mercy? Listen to the strong waves as they beat against the 
ramparts, to the dash of spray—the first that has come so far—upon 
the window which was Portia’s favourite place! Could an open boat, 
guided by the coolest nerve, manned by the stoutest arms, live on a 
night like this upon a rock-bound coast ? 

Towards ten o'clock a knock came at the door, an English rat-a-tat 
this time, not the discreet single “thud” of French knuckles. Miss 
Jemima opened it, and saw little Lord Dormer, a shade of colour, 
almost an expression of excitement, on his weary white face. He had 
to enter upon the object of his visit at once. Jemima Ffrench never 
asked him to sit down, nor did anything in her face or manner 
encourage the usual suave ambiguities which help men out in the 
commencement of a difficult conversation. 

“ Your—your niece is not at home, I fear, Miss F'french ?” 

“You fear aright, Lord Dormer. My niece Portia is out still.” 

Lord Dormer glanced uncomfortably round him. The tapestry 
swayed hither and thither, with ghostly effect, against the walls; the 
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wind moaned and whistled in the windings of the huge old chimney. 
Miss Jemima stood erect, her arms folded, looking at him. 

“Nothing more painful than this kind of explanation!” he stam- 
mered, at length. 

Jemima F french was silent. 

“You see—I’m sure you will forgive me for saying it all out plain— 
Miss Portia Ffrench was to have seen me to-day about-—about some- 
thing of importance—something that was of importance, I should say. 
I hoped to meet her during the afternoon, and walked about—blazing 
hot it was—and fell in with the Ramsays. They were starting in a 
wagonette, with some other people, for a picnic up the river, and 
through them I heard of this boating-party, and then——” 

And then Lord Dormer stopped: his poor little soul thrown, lite- 
rally, on its beam-ends as he found himself drifting into narrative. 
Miss Jemima met his eyes steadily as ever, but said nothing. 

“The whole thing is deucedly disappointing, Miss Ffrench. You've 
always been very kind to me, and I’m sure you must feel what a—a— 
I'm sure you must understand my feelings !” 

Jemima F french looked stony. 

“Of course I know that Madame de Miremont was to have gone, 
and no one could have foreseen that——” 

“No,” interrupted Jemima F french, breaking silence at last; “no 
one could have foreseen that Madame de Miremont would have been 
otherwise occupied than in pleasure-parties !” 

“And so Portia—and so your niece, Miss Ffrench—chose to go 
alone with her cousin ?” 

Jemima Fifrench’s head drooped on her breast. 

“T should never have believed it, I declare to you I should not ; but 
I heard it from—from another connexion of your family, who, it seems, 
saw them start.” 

“Poor little Teddy!” murmured Miss Jemima, half to herself. 

“T don’t know that he deserves pity. That is a matter of opinion,” 
said Lord Dormer, gloomily ; “and a matter (pardon me for saying so) 
that concerns me little now. I was to call on you to-day, Miss F french, 
for an answer—an answer to a question I asked your niece a week 
ago—and I’ve kept to my part of the engagement. I want you to say 
so much for me: I’ve kept to my part of my engagement.” 

“ An answer—an answer ?” repeated Miss Jemima, putting her hand 
to her forehead. ‘Lord Dormer, I don’t know what excuse to make 
to you for my stupidity. My anxiety about Portia has put everything 
else out of my head. There 7s a note for you somewhere, I remember 
seeing it not a quarter of an hour ago, a note directed in Portia’s hand- 
writing. The answer you speak of, no doubt.” And crossing the room, 
Miss Jemima, after some search, took a little three-cornered note from 
the mantelpiece, and put it into Lord Dormer’s teal Os hand. 
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Yes, it was the answer—the rejection ; before he opened it his heart 
told him that. And in a three-cornered note too! An answer to 
“the greatest honour any man can pay any woman ;” an answer to a 
proposal which, certainly, not a dozen girls in England would have 
refused, conveyed in a three-cornered note! A fastened envelope 
might have taken something of the sting off rejection ; but this! 


“ Dear Lorp Dormer,”’—he had to bend low by the candle to de- 
cipher Portia’s enigmatical handwriting—* In case I should happen 
not to be back when you call, and there are storm-clouds on the horizon 
already, I leave a line for you. St. Maur is getting horribly un- 
healthy ; I don’t know whether you know it, but there are quantities 
of cholera-deaths every day. My advice to you is—to go away while 
you can. You may not care for yourself; but ¢s it right to expose the 
crew of the Lily ” (“dash the crew of the Lily !” thought Lord Dormer), 
“to unnecessary danger? I hope we shall see you at Halfont some time 
before Christmas, and please don’t forget that set of waltzes you pro- 
mised to get me from Coote’s. I write all this under the firm impres- 
sion that I shall get drowned to-night. If I do not, I shall most 
likely see you on the beach to-morrow morning. At all events, till we 
meet, and wherever we may meet, believe me, always sincerely yours, 

“ Portia Frrencu.” 

“P.S.—Whichever world I live in, I’m sure I shall never forget my 

delightful voyage in the Lily.” 


Lord Dormer succeeded in reading the note through, after some 
futile essays; a choking feeling rose in his throat at the last words ; 
the candle seemed to him surrounded, like the head of a saint, by an 
aureole. He had come to the Hotel Benjamin in a mood of the very 
sternest virtue that can be engendered by jealousy. Portia Ffrench 
had chosen to make light of his suit, and he abandoned it without 
regret. If the woman he would have made his wife chose to sail over 
any sea she liked, with or without disreputable cousins, let her sail !— 
the better for him that he was left safe in harbour! These had been 
Lord Dormer’s dispositions ten short minutes since ; and now, so true a 
fool is love, he knew that he did but desire more ardently than ever all 
which he had lost ; that he would forgive Portia Ffrench, put himself and 
his possessions at her feet at this moment, would she only return to him ! 

“You will pardon my not asking you to prolong your visit,” 
remarked Miss Jemima. “ But I am really terribly anxious about the 
weather. At such times we are all poor company.” 

“ And—and, I suppose this is ‘ good-bye,’ then ?” said Lord Dormer, 
taking up his hat, and looking hopelessly dreary. “I suppose the best 
thing I can do will be to start by the first train to-morrow morning, 
and leave the Lily to follow when she can ?” 
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“Tt would be one way of getting over the Channel difficulty,” 
answered Miss Jemima, too engrossed in her own thoughts to heed 
whether her words were cruel or kind. 

“ Andif—I mean, when—your niece returns, you will tell her, from 
me, that I got her note, and that . . . I thank her !” 

“J will try to remember to give her the message, Lord Dormer, but 
I promise nothing. My brain, what brain I have left me, is in a whirl.” 

And then, a sadder if not a wiser man, Lcerd Dormer walked away 
out of the Hotel Benjamin, and Jemima Ffrench’s lonely vigil 
went on. 

She had kept many a score of lonely vigils in her life. Pacing up 
and down the room, and listening to the ever-heightening wind with- 
out, what midnight memories flock upon the brave old woman’s heart !— 
memories of the gaunt and bearded men, the wounded, fever-stricken, 
drink-stricken soldiers, beside whose pallets she had watched ; of little 
children (whose days of birth and death are unremembered by their 
own mothers now) ; of Harry Ffrench’s face as she had seen it last— 
Portia innocent in her cradle then—in the Brussels lodgings. Aye, 
but this was the bitterest vigil of them all. Mingled now with impending 
dread, with threatened shame, was the sting of self-reproach, a feeling, 
be it said, new to the white conscience of Jemima F french. If, instead 
of attending to the wants of aliens and papists, she had guarded the 
life that it was her plainest duty to guard, Portia would be at her side 
at this moment—Portia had never been thrown among the evil in- 
fluences of her Dysart associates. Miss Jemima stopped abruptly 
in her walk, and leant her face down against the window-pane ; some- 
thing nearer a sob than any living ear had ever heard from that stout 
old heart escaped her. 

“Save her! Oh, my God, save the child!” she prayed, but without 
words, as we pray when our prayers mean most. And suddenly, from 
out a phalanx of black clouds, strayed the palest ghost of moonlight, 
and Miss Jemima could see the tossing waters white with foam, and 
the ramparts, and the figures—could it be true ?—the figures of a man 
and a girl, darkly distinct at this instant against the background of 
sea, not a dozen yards away from the window. 

The girl was Portia: no doubt of that. Something in the poise of 
head, in the turn of shoulder, could never leave Portia Ffrench’s 
identity long doubtful. Portia was on dry land, unharmed: and 
Miss Jemima’s first impulse was to thank Heaven rapturously for the 
child’s safety; her second to begin lashing herself into a state of 
towering anger, ready for battle. Never should Portia guess what 
anxiety she had gone through to-night! The pity, the pity of it— 
the moral suffering caused her by this midnight escapade : this 
was what should be borne in upon the girl’s hardened conscience 
to feel ! 
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Miss Jemima drew herself aside, letting down the muslin window- 
curtains, the better to shade the light from those outside, and watched. 
We have the old adage to tell us that listeners seldom overhear what 
they would care to learn; the same fate, as a rule, befalls watchers. 
Portia and her companion (bad selfish man! Dysart that he 
was! scarcely from indignation would Miss Jemima look at him) 
walked together to the bottom of the flight of steps that I have men- 
tioned as existing in the wall of the Hotel Benjamin. Then, and 
scarcely could old Jemima French believe her eyes, then did Portia, 
the cold, the reticent, throw her arms around his neck, and, of her own 
freewill—I am almost as shocked as was Miss Jemima—kiss him. 
In went the friendly moon; there was a minute’s pause; and then 
came a loud perfectly assured knock at the window, and “ Aunt Jem— 
Aunt Jem!” cried out Portia’s voice, not a quaver of conscious guilt 
in its tone, “let me in.” It had been an agreement, made in jest 
between them on the first night of their arrival, that if ever Portia 
met with any romantic adventure, she should glide “ with soft step up 
the turret stair,” and plead to be taken in: indeed, without romantic 
adventure at all, she had more than once returned from the ramparts 
by this fashion. 

Miss Jemima stood motionless ; long enough, she hoped, to set the 
culprit’s heart beating with wholesome dread ; then, stiffer, sterner than 
Portia had ever seen her in her life, she moved forth and turned the 
handle of the window. It opened with a burst. In came a storm of 
wind, rain, and spray—and Portia, wet from head to foot, her black 
hair floating on her shoulders, her hat and veil a-wisp, the water 
literally streaming from her yachting-dress as she stood. 

“Aunt Jem! dear old Aunt Jem! what a fright you have had! I’m 
too wet to kiss you, and——” 

“ And are you cold, too?” cried Miss Jemima, anxiety for Portia’s 
bodily welfare holding virtue, for the moment, in abeyance. 

“Cold ?—not a bit. If it hadn’t been for thinking of you, I should 
never have enjoyed anything so much. You've called me a coward 
about this cholera business, but I’m not one. We have been in danger 
every minute for the last three hours, in danger from the moment when 
we failed to make Sesame—the boatmen said so—and I love it, I 
love it! Td like to ive in a small boat on the sea, always in a 
storm——” 

“ And always in the society of your cousin, I conclude?” said Miss 
Jemima. “Or, at least, till the excitement of the novelty had 
worn off.” 

They had now reached the centre of the room, and the light showed 
the expression of old Jemima Ffrench’s face. 

“ And you are going to scold me, after all?” cried Portia. “And 
I came in expecting an ovation! After being saved by a miracle 
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from drowning to be reminded of propriety! It is not like you, Aunt 
Jem.” 

“Go and take your clothes off, child. I will talk to you when you 
are in your bed. Go at once, I say.” 

“Not until you look better-tempered, old lady. After being wet 
to the skin for four hours or more, an additional five minutes can’t be 
a matter of life or death. Don't be hard, don’t think bad things of 
me, Aunt Jem! I don’t care a fraction what the rest of the world 
think, but don’t you join issue against me!” 

“ You leave me no choice, Portia. I am not over-suspicious. as you 
know. I have trusted, since you were little, more to your honour 
than to my watchfulness. But what I am forced to see I see. You 
lower yourself, child, you lower yourself, fatally. Men see you, like 
you, admire you—do all but love you; then they tremb!e and draw 
back. Lord Dormer has paid you his farewell visit, Portia.” 

“Thank Heaven for one mercy, then!” said Portia, cheerfully. 
“ Poor little wretch! how did he look? You gave him the note | left 
for him? Well, how did he take it? Was he cut up? Really and 
truly, did he seem cut up ?” 

“ Not the very least in the world,” said Miss Jemima, with decision. 
“‘ He bade me say that he had got your note, and that—he thamked 
you! Even Lord Dormer, with his intelligence, with his fraction of a 
heart, does not, you see, seek to marry a woman carrying on the 
kind of flirtation that you are carrying on with John Dysart !” 

“With John Dysart? I like that—good, too, the idea of Lord 
Dormer giving me up! Well, if the whole remainder of my life is 
as innocent as my flirtation with poor old Jack, I shall not have very 
much to answer for when I die.” 

“Innocent!” Miss Jemima’s face grew scarlet with blushes. “I 
don’t know what may be called ‘innocence, nowadays. When I was 
young, for a woman to part from any man but her own husband as 
you parted, five minutes ago, from John Dysart would——” 

“J parted five minutes ago from Jolin Dysart! I parted from 
John Dysart six hours ago, at least. I left him, not at all in a good 
temper, upon the St. Sauveur pier between four and five.” 

“And your companion—the companion who left you at the foot of 
the stairs ?” 

“Was Ted. Who else should it be? I’m sorry you think so 
badly of me, Aunt Jem,” Portia’s fine face suffused and fell, “and 
sorrier still that it's not in my power to set you right. Perhaps some 
day youll do me tardy justice. You saw. . . I know what you saw 
. . - Well, then,” suddenly and unashamed lifting up her head, “ you 
ought to know I could never bring myself to marry any man but 
Ted Josselin.” 

“T know nothing about you; I seek to know nothing. ‘That you 
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could start upon a boating expedition alone, that you have been all 
these hours in the society of Edward Josselin, not John Dysart, is 
just so much better in this—that Edward Josselin is not a married 
man. Isay no more. When you persuaded me to come here in 
Lord Dormer’s yacht, you certainly did not speak as though your 
cousin Josselin were the only man you could ever bring yourself to 
marry.” 

“ But accepting the use of a yacht--oh, and accepting a bracelet or 
two, and a certain quantity of foolish attention—is not marrying. 
Besides, where’s the good of going over all this now? Lord Dormer 
has paid his farewell visit, you say ; Jack Dysart has gone back to the 
society of the Ramsays, who, I believe, return to Paris to-morrow. 
Do you know, Aunt Jem, this horrible cholera is really gaining 
ground? Jack told me so when we were on our way down to the boat.” 

“Well, yes, this horrible cholera is gaining ground,” said Miss 
Jemima, coolly —« has taken some decisive steps indeed during the last 
few hours. Did you meet Susan Fielding? You must remember I 
know nothing at all of what you have been doing.” 

“T met Susan and George Blake on our way to the boat. The de 
Miremonts, at the last, sent word that Madame was too ill to come— 
an excuse likelier than not——” 

Miss Jemima looked up at the ceiling. 

“And John Dysart was here waiting for me, and I thought, as 
Susan Fielding was to go too, and... and as Jack was a married 
man, it. would be ridiculous to put the party off. Well, we started, 
and I must say I never felt more ill-humoured in my life: first about 
the de Miremonts; next, that Teddy Josselin had not appeared. I 
gave him a quarter of an hour’s law, and then Jack reminded me 
we should only lose the tide by waiting ; and over in the Place Dauphin, 
at St. Sauveur, we met Susan and George Blake, and found they were 
not going either. The old uncle was afraid of the sun, or of the sea— 
I don't know what he was afraid of—at all events they were not 
going.’ 

« And then you decided to start alone with John Dysart ?” 

“Decided! Have I ever decided anything in my life? I thought 
it a pity the good food and wine should be lost, and the boatmen’s 
fares p:id for nothing, and that Jack and I might just put out half 
a mile io sea, eat our dinner, and then come back. . . I don’t know 
what I thought, I’m sure. We went a little farther along the lane, 
looked down through a gap in the wall to see if the boat was waiting, 
and, lo and behold! Ted had turned up after all, and was sitting on 
a barrel upon the shady side of the quay smoking cigarettes. He 
had made one of his usual foolish mistakes ; thought we were to meet 
at the waterside, not the Benjamin; however, there he was, waiting 
for us—-—” 
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“ And John Dysart ?” interrupted Miss Jemima, who was beginning 
to see the cross-purposes at which she and Lord Dormer had played. 

«Oh well, Jack—upon my word I shall cause an inundation; look 
at the waves rushing from me across the floor—Jack got cross; 
seemed to think three rather a silly number, and insisted upon my 
reducing it by one. I reduced it by one. Jack, I fancy, betook him- 
self to some picnic of the Ramsays; and then Ted and I went off to 
sea, and ate our dinner, and drank our champagne, and got caught in 
the storm, and, as you see, reached shore safe. The story is told.” 

“ And if Teddy Josselin had not ‘ turned up,’ as you call it ?” 

“Aunt Jem, it may be a defect in my powers of reasoning; but, as 
I have told you before, I can’t follow out sequences from awful things 
that might have happened, but did not. If Teddy Josselin had not 
turned up, I should not have gone to sea with Teddy Josselin—so 
much is certain. Now, let us speak of something else. ‘Tell me, 
before we say good night, how your day has passed ?” 

“My day? Oh, in quite humdrum uninteresting occupations, 
Portia. You wouldn't believe how little novelty there is in scenes of 
sickness and death!—the same patience, the same suffering; the 
rigid hand, the glazed eye. How can you expect me to have any 
news fresh enough to be worth repeating ?” 

“You look a cadaverous ashen-yellow, Aunt. Let us go away 
from this place. What good is there in stopping here any longer ?” 

“What good? Portia, in a mud-hovel, to-day, I saw something 
worth travelling to the end of the world to see. A girl was dying— 
(nothing new in that, certainly )—a girl, about your age, dying of rapid 
cholera; a child a few months old in her arms. The husband, a 
gaunt starved skeleton, who had recovered not a fortnight ago from 
fever, and two miserable children stood helpless, tearless—conscious 
only, I suppose, of their own hunger—by her side. She died, and I 
could only pray that the babe on her breast would die with her. 
But as we stood there, I, and a sister of charity, and the man, one of 
the neighbours came in, a woman no better off than the other, also 
with a child in her arms. Portia, this woman took the babe straight 
from the dead girl’s breast to her own! Then, little though I un- 
derstand their patois, I know she told the husband she would nourish 
it for the future. Do you think more highly of human nature when 
you hear that ?” 

“T think the whole story horribly, unspeakably nasty !” answered 
Portia, with a shudder. “All these things make me ill; I can’t 
help it. Of death itself, a clean brave death on the white waves 
out yonder, I was not afraid. Ask Ted some day if I was afraid! 
Dirt, mud-hovels, famished babies—everything to do with poor people 
and sickness—I loathe. Good night.” 

But Miss Jemima lingered. “'The sickness is not confined to mud- 
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hovels and poor people now,” she remarked, her eyes fixed full on 
Portia’s face. “What hour was it, do you say, when you met Susan 
Fielding ?” 

“T suppose it was between four and five. Why do youask? Why 
do you look so strange ?” 

“Adam Byng is dying. The doctor who attends him told me so 
this evening.” 

“And you have been there ?” cried Portia, turning white. “Good 
God, Aunt, don’t tell me that you have been there !” 

“ Nothing very much to fear if I had. No more contagion in the 
Petit ‘tambour than in all the other cholera houses I have visited 
lately. Well, no; I did not go. The good old man was calm and 
collected, they told me, and one of the sisters of charity was at his 
side. I was not wanted. Besides, I had a duty to perform nearer 
home—prepare yourself, Portia, you must know it to-morrow morning 
—I had a duty to my hand, here in the Hétel Benjamin.” 

“ Don't tell me!” exclaimed Portia. “I can do no good by knowing. 
We will leave by the seven-o’clock train to-morrow. ‘The de Mire- 
monts, I’m sure, will go too, and Teddy—Ill send round to him the 
first thing in the morning—and we can all travel in a party. Tl 
take off my wet things, and begin to pack at once——” 

“ As half the visitors in St. Maur are doing at this moment,” said 
Miss Jemima, quietly. “Yes, we will go to-morrow, and you may 
bid Teddy Josselin, or any other of your lovers whom you choose, go 
with us. But we shall not travel quite in the party you speak of: 
Madame de Miremont died in my arms at six this evening !” 


Cuapren XXXIX. 


Every carriacE the St. Maur railway-station could muster was in 
requisition for the first train next morning, and still more places were 
wanted ; still a crowd of disappointed eager candidates for flight had 
to be left behind upon the platform, to wait for the Brest express at 
ten o'clock. 

The violence of the wind was now over; bounteous rain had fallen 
during the night; the air was fresh and cool—the place healthier, in 
reality, than it had been for weeks past. But the cholera had struck 
down a person of distinction. The little Countess de Miremont, who 
was dancing. the beauty of the ball-room, on Thursday evening, lay in 
her coflin on Friday. What more natural than that her sorrowing 
friends and acquaintances should wish to escape from the possible 
recurrence of such a catastrophe? Away flew everybody, French and 
English alike, in the general contagion of terror. The Ramsays and 
John Dysart, Portia and Miss Jemima, Teddy Josselin, Lord Dormer 
-—all are gone! to England, Paris, Trouville, anywhere where they 
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believe the cholera is not. The bathing-machines stand, unoccupied, 
in a row; at the Hotel Benjamin a dozen people, instead of a hundred, 
sit down to breakfast. In vain the doctors, the hotelkeepers, cry 
aloud that the epidemic is passing! In vain the Casino directors 
placard the town with announcements of a ball, a concert, a regatta, 
all forthcoming in the next eight days! Balls—regattas ! Had not 
Madame de Miremont been vy a ball the night before, was she not 
to have been at a boating-party the evening she died? Merely to 
advertise such frivolities seems like wilful tempting of Providence in 
a time like this! And the ten-o’clock train clears out all the people 
who were left behind, perforce, this morning, and scores of others as 
well. The St. Maur season is over. In the prime of summer, with 
fresh air blowing, and warm sun shining, the Casino and tables- 
d@héte are empty; grim Death this year, not a royal personage or 
other leader of fashion, as was wont, setting the signal of departure. 

By ten o'clock was effected the second great clearance of fine ladies 
and gentlemen, with their accompanying bandboxes. At the same 
hour George Blake, with the light step of five-and-twenty, the happi- 
ness of a lover whose suit is not a day old in his heart, turned into the 
narrow shade of the Rue de la Guerre. The colza-mill was clinking 
merrily ; one of the mill-girls sang clear and sweet over her work ; the 
morning sky showed blue above the roof of the Petit Tambour ; a 
freshness almost of spring was in the air. Blake rang discreetly at 
the door ; with a smile pictured to himself the little figure that would 
trip to meet him along the passage, the face suffused with conscious 
blushes ; downbent, so that his first kiss must be given to the fore- 
head, not the lips! Meanwhile his ring remained unanswered, and he 
repeated it, somewhat louder: then he heard a step descend the stairs. 
The door opened, and he saw Susan Fielding. Where were the blushes, 
the dimples, where was the coyness of young love of which he had 
dreamed ? Her face was heavy, her dress uncared for; some of the 
wild-flowers plucked during their walk last night were in her breast, 
dead. 

“You!” she cried, starting back, horror-stricken, as her blind eyes 
caught sight of Blake. “Don’t touch me—don’t come near me! 
What do you mean by coming near the house ?” 

“What do I mean! Susan, my dear little girl, what is this foolish 
jest ? Don’t you know very well what I come for?” 

“Then yoa have not heard? You don’t know that my Uncle 
Adam has got the sickness? Go, Mr. Blake—go! I may never ask 
another favour of you—do this for my sake! There, then; I will 
give you my hand, if youll only promise! The Southampton boat 
len es St. Maur at midday.” 

She snatched her cold hand back, after it had lain a moment in his, 
and made an attempt to shut the door. Blake quietly slipped his arm 
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within the lintel. ‘ You are saying you know not what, my poor 
little child! You think that in your trouble I would leave you—now 
that every trouble, every pain, is as much mine as yours! What use 
can I be of? What help can I give? Has Mrs. Byng returned ?” 

“She came back late last night, and one of the sisters of charity has 
been with Uncle Adam from the hour he was seized. All that could 
be done for kim has been done.” 

“ And is there no way in which I can be of use?” repeated Blake. 

“Yes, there is one way,” said Susan. Her voice was set, almost 
hard: all the happy youth of yesterday had fled from it and from her 
face. “I told you so just now. Go! Let those who have no duty 
here escape, while there is still time.” 

“No duty! You can’t really mean to be cruel, Susan, although 
your words are cruel, No duty for me to stay near you—to feel with 
you, if I may do nothing else, in your sorrow ?” 

“No, it is not your duty, Mr. Blake. Your duty is to help me to 
fulfil mine.” 

“And yours?” 

“Ts to forget you. Oh! Iam talking soberly now. This is not a time 
to think of+love-matters ; but I must say so much. I had lost my 
reason and my conscience last night. You took me by surprise, 
and 7 

“And you don’t care for me? And all that you said during those 
two hours was false? Tell me that, andI will go away from you as 
quickly as you bid me.” 

She hesitated, her lips quivering, her poor little clasped hands 
twitching nervously: “I can’t say that I don’t care for you—I think 
it would be a horrible sin for me to say that; but I’ve been thinking, 
all through the night, and I know now how wicked I was to let my 
heart go from. . . the person I have promised to marry. It came on so 
easily, from one thing to another, and last night under the beeches I 
forgot him—indeed, that’s the truth—I forgot him. If Uncle Adam 
had not been taken ill, I don’t know what I should have gone on to. 
I think [had forgotten right and wrong altogether. I think I’ve been 
eetting further and further from my duty ever since I knew you.” 

“Duty!” repeated Blake. “ You, child as you are, talking of the 
duty of marrying a man like Collinson, of whom you know nothing, 
for whom you care nothing ¥ 

“T promised to be true to him,” cried Susan Fielding, a light 
coming into her eyes. ‘“ My duty is to keep my word. I can’t 
deceive myself with fine words now. In the night, and the house 
so silent, and death coming so near, I thought of the time when papa 
died, and felt, just as if his voice had spoken, what he would have told 
me was right. Tom Collinson isn’t a gentleman, I know, and I can’t 
care for him as—as—I could care for some people. But, whatever 
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he is, I’m bound to him the same as if he had married me before he 
left. I can never be free till he sets me free. I should bring no 
good to you, sir, if I did a great wrong for the sake of my own hap- 
piness.” 

“And you mean to give me up? Let me hear the plain truth.” 

“Tf my heart breaks for it, Pll keep my word to Tom Collinson ; 
God knows I will !” 

Blake was silent for a minute. “ You think all this now,” said he, 
gently, “ and I think better of you for thinking it. This is no time, 
as you say, for talking of love-matters. A!1 I can do is to stay near 
you, my poor little girl! Let Collinson have the lover’s love when he 
returns; meanwhile let me be your brother.” His head bowed ; his 
lips all but touched her forehead. 

“And what will be the end of it? cried Susan, with sudden 
passion. “ Collinson will not have the lover's love, and you know it. 
Do you think I'll deceive myself any more? Collinson will never 
have a lover's love, and you—you can never be like a brother to me 
while I live! The way you can help me is by going. You know 
what must be the end of your staying near me! You know that 
every hour I am with you will make it harder for me to marry Tom 
Collinson !” 

Now, no coquette, versed in the intricacies of men’s hearts, could 
have worded a lover’s dismissal more flatteringly than did Susan, 
unversed in everything, speaking only honest truth, and looking up 
with honest eyes full into the face of the man she loved, and whose 
love she was giving up. And still Blake felt, while she confessed his 
supremacy over her affections, that over herself, over the steadfast 
upright soul of Susan Fielding, his will was powerless. On this 
solitary point of “moral obligation,” conscience once arrested, the 
sense of duty once confirmed, this child of seventeen, so immeasurably 
weaker in all things else, would be his conqueror. With a woman of 
more complex nature—I think in that moment’s disappointment he 
would have said of larger intelligence—he had stood a better chance. 
Many-sided minds can look at individual responsibility, as they can look 
generally at life and men, from higher ground than that of written 
law. From Susan Fielding—out of whose ductile heart a lover could 
draw as wide a diapason of emotions as a skilful violin-player can 
draw tones from his instrument—it were vain to expect a single 
fluctuation of “ principle.” She loved him, confessed her love, con- 
fessed his power over her; and would go and marry Tom Collinson, 
cook Tom Collinson’s dinners, rear Tom Collinson’s children, say her 
prayers, and believe herself on the road to heaven by virtue of having 
kept to the letter of a senseless oath. Which, indeed, were best, the 
women with too little heart, or too little brain? The former were 
incaleulably casier to manage. Vanity, pride, a sense of the pictu- 
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resque, a sense of the ridiculous—all might have been brought to plead 
for him (and against Tom Collinson) with a woman as slow to feel, 
but as quick to perceive, as Portia Ffrench. With poor little soft- 
hearted, unimaginative Susan, all were powerless. She had promised! 

“ You are strong, you are generous enough to forgive me,” she said. 
“You won’t remember me in any way with unkindness. J am the 
loser, you know. You will meet with people better suited to you in 
every way than I am. You'll wonder, some day, that your choice 
could have rested, even for an hour, on a girl like me, and I 4 

“ You will marry Tom Collinson ?” 

She stood for a moment silent; then a great sob broke from her, 
and Blake took her in his arms. 

“Youll never love him—you'll never love any man as you have 
loved me,” he whispered, a selfish exquisite pleasure even in the bit- 
terness of his pain. 

“No,” said Susan, “that I never can. But I will do my duty by 
him.” 

“ And you will write to me ?” 

“Yes; I'll write when—when I’m left quite alone in the world! 
Never again.” 

“Let me look in your face! Let me have one kiss before I leave 
you !” 

“Mr. Blake,” shivering in his clasp, “let me go! I never meant 
that you should touch my hand. There may be death about me at 
this moment; I came straight from Uncle Adam’s side to open the 
door.” 

“Tf death were on your lips, child, do you think I would count the 
cost of a kiss ?” 

These were their last words to each other. An hour later, and 
Susan, with a breaking heart, watched the Southampton boat steam 
slowly out of the St. Maur roads. 
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